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We've found how to make the old 


car act young again 





—follow our lead! 


ILL UP with Ethy] Gasoline and get 

fun out of driving. Forget the miles 
on your speedometer, the knocking 
motor, and the overheating that comes 
with age and carbon. Fill up with Ethy] 
and thrill to youthful power once again. 
Find out for yourself what many others 
have found: the neat best thing to a brand 
new car is your present car with Ethyl! 


Even if you don’t value the new life 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE FT 








it brings, remember that Ethyl makes 
savings in repairs that more than repay 
its small additional cost. In the long 
run, it is the cheapest motor fuel that 
you can buy, as well as the best. 

Fill up today at the pump that bears 
the Ethyl emblem. It means new life 
for your car! Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
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Ethyl contains lead ©E. G. C. 1933 























FOR SUMMER DRIVING 


Warm weather aggravates the 
knocking evil. Knocking in turn 
causes overheating, runs uprepair 
bills and spoils summer trips. 
Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful 
knock and thereby keeps the 
motor cooler. The hotter the 
day, the more you need Ethyl! 


| Pump 
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haz its base is famous 76 gasoline 


The perfect blending of Ethyl 
with famous 76 gasoline (highest 


THE pride taken in a fine motor car 
is reflected in the motor fuel it uses. 
For these discriminating owners, 
the Union Oil Company introduces 
76+ Ethyl, anotable achievement in 
our years of continued progress in 
the development of Union products. 


in natural anti-knock fractions) 
brings to the high compression en- 
gine of the modern fine motor car, a 


76*K THY L 


tremendous surge of power coupled 
with an amazing new smoothness 
and flexibility of performance. 

A change to 76 + Ethyl will 
bring you something pleasantly 
new in motoring experience. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
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BUNSET 


WE who live in the West should give thanks daily for 

our divine right to live on friendly, intimate terms 
with the out-of-doors. Here, as perhaps nowhere else in the 
country, are we able easily to balance work with play, mental 
exertion with the physical effort of outdoor life. If we grow 
one-sided in our development, it is because we ignore the 
wide-spread invitation to go back to the fundamental things 
of earth. 

Resting, dusty and sunburned after a stiff hike along a 
forest trail, we look to the leaves of Nature’s books—the 
trees—for little lessons in living that we may take back with 
us to the busy life of the city. As we soak in the energy- 
giving warmth of the sun, a new feeling of buoyancy fills us. 
We recall a remark of that great western teacher of literature: 
‘“‘Abounding vitality, in control, is an infallible test of great 
art; and we decide that it is likely to be an attribute of 
greatness in life itself, as well as in the arts. 

A weakling, we reflect, may occasionally turn out to be a 
genius, but genius or not, he 1s too often pettish, irritable, 
narrow in his views. His sense of proportion, if not entirely 
lacking, is likely to be so warped by ill health that he is easily 
discouraged, over sensitive, all too readily displeased. One 
of his most disturbing traits, we conclude, is that he is in- 
clined to be suspicious of the motives of his friends in their 
most kindly acts. 

“But what about the person who is full of vigor?’ we ask 
ourselves. ‘“‘Isn’t he likely to be just as obnoxious as the one 
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Castie Crags, near Mount Shasta 
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who lacks life?’ Well, no doubt his very buoyancy is dis- 
tasteful to one who looks upon downright good health as 
something just a bit vulgar. Most of us, however, find our- 
selves stimulated and warmed by the radiant energy of such 
an individual. We are drawn to him by the very force of his 
zest for life. 

* * 


Are you feeling discouraged and blue? Before you put all 
the blame on “conditions,” or on your associates, look into 
your own physical state. If you are not enjoying positive 
good health—not merely absence of illness—the chances are 
that your discouragement has its roots in your physical 
condition. A person who is really ill may be cheerful and 
good natured, but one who is half sick is more than likely to 
be a pessimist, and a cranky one at that. The man or woman 
who is full of vitality and ambition is an optimist of the best 
sort. No matter what happens, aside from real grief and 
sorrow, it doesn’t matter dreadfully. There is always the 
future in which to make things come out right! 

That is a good way to be, isn’t it—full of hope and courage 
and faith in tomorrow, and confidence in one’s own ability 
to achieve his goal. Isn’t it worth while, then, as we go along, 
to see to it that our bodies are in good condition always— 
that we balance mental effort with outdoor exercise? Abound- 
ing vitality, under control, is not only a sign of greatness, but 
a foundation upon which true greatness of mind and soul 


may well be built.—G. A. C. 
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MESSAGE to 
PARENTS 


Scuoot IS OUT. Chicago’s great 
great Century of Progress Exposition 
has opened. 

You owe your children, you owe 
yourselves a trip to this Exposition. 
Not only because it is the greatest 
show ever staged, but because it is 
the most instructive. 

A week at this World’s Fair will 
teach your children more about our 
modern age than years in school. For 
they will see what previously they 
have only read about. 

They will see automobiles pro- 
duced from raw steel to finished 
product. They will witness the rise 
of electricity, from its humble be- 
ginning in Volta’s battery to its 
commanding place in modern life. 
They will see Galileo’s telescope and 
the wonders of modern astronomy, 


a miniature oil refinery in action, 
Marconi’s first radio transmitter, 
animated models of prehistoric mon- 
sters, moving pictures in the mak- 
ing, an incredible working model 
of the human body, the complete 
history of transportation, wonders 
without end. 


TRAVEL COSTS ARE DOWN 


New summer roundtrips to Chicago 
start at $60.50. Our new “Meals 
Select” enable you to eat well on our 
trains for $2.10 a day. And Southern 
Pacific offers you a liberal choice of 
routes and trains. Children under 5 
ride free; from 5 to 11, half fare. 

Before you decide you can’t afford 
this trip, find out how little it will 
cost. Write or phone us today for an 
estimate. 


Southern Pacific 


C. L. McFAUL — Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles 
E. W. CLAPP —65 Market Street, San Francisco 
J. A. ORMANDY — 705 Pacific Building, Portland 
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HIS is indeed an age of speed such 
as our grandmothers would prob- 
ably faint to experience. Here on the 
West Coast we have some of the finest 
highways in the country. They are con- 
stantly being reconstructed to widen the 
road, to eliminate kinks, to minimize 
grades and increase speed. New and 
fast ships have been put into service 
from West Coast ports to speed up the 
already excellent schedules. A new 
type of “caterpillar” train has been de- 
signed along streamline effects with 
specially designed cars, diners, Pullmans, 
to attain a running speed of 110 miles an 
hour. New motorcoaches and night 
coaches now meet the constant demand 
for speed. The latest announcement 
comes from our local air line office to the 
the effect that Chicago is now just 14 
hours by plane from San Francisco; 
New York 20 hours away. This is the 
fastest coast-to-coast passenger schedule, 
and the world’s fastest multi-motored 
plane service. New schedules covering 
the three daily flights eastbound have 
just been issued. Write us for a folder. 


Short Summer Cruises 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Thank you for the suggestion regarding the Golden 
Coast Cruises you sent me in May. If the ships 
do not call at Los Angeles on the way to Panama 
how much time must I plan on in order to get up to 
San Francisco by train to sail from there?—M. F., 
Pasadena, California. 


Since writing you in May, a change in 
schedule has made it possible for the 
ships in the Golden Coast Cruise service 
to call at Los Angeles both on the south- 
bound and return trip from Panama. A 
ship sails from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles every week for Balboa, Panama 
Canal Zone, and Puerto Armuelles, 
Panama. The round trip from San 
Francisco requires 19 days and the first 
class fare is $160; from Los Angeles the 
trip requires 17 days round trip, and the 
rate is $150 first class. There is time, 
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under the new schedule, for a special 
motor trip to see the fascinating sights 
in and around Panama City, and lunch- 
eon will be served at the government- 
operated Tivoli Hotel. Puerto Arm- 
uelles, the banana port, is visited on the 
return, and there is time for a general 
trip and tour of inspection while in port. 
All of the shore excursions are now, in- 
cluded in the steamship fare as quoted. 
A copy of the new schedule and folder 
has been sent to you. 


Oregon Coast Highway 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give us information about the Oregon 
Coast Highway? Is it a good road and would you 
recommend it for a trip up to Washington? We 
would appreciate maps of this route if you have 
them.—R. R., San Diego, California. 

The Oregon Coast Highway opens up 
a new and extremely lovely and pic- 
turesque motor route to the Northwest. 
From Crescent City in California it is 
possible to drive to the Oregon State 
Line and from there north over a splen- 
did oiled macadam highway. The road 
alternately follows the coastline, then 























RE you planning a trip? 

Is it a week-end jaunt 
or a tour around the world? 
Whatever your plans, just 
drop us a line for informa- 
tion! Your letter will re- 
ceive a personal reply. Be 
sure to enclose postage or a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope for our reply. 
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turns aside through dense groves of 
trees alternately; here and there, it 
follows the course of a river, and skirts 
lovely little lakes where attractive resorts 
and camps invite motorists to stop for a 
few days. The road traverses Sea Lion 
Point. It is under this point that the 
Sea Lion Caves, a resting and breeding 
place for sea lions here on the coast, is 
located. The caves have now been made 
accessible to motorists. (There is a 
small entrance fee.) The Oregon Coast 
Highway terminates at Astoria at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. A good 
ferry service across the river connects 
with good highways into the lovely 
Olympic Peninsula of Washington, or 
connections can be made with Highway 
No. 99 direct to Seattle. We have just 
received a good supply of maps out- 
lining the Oregon Coast Highway in de- 
tail, and giving a list of hotels, auto 
camps and inns along the way. We are 
happy to send you a copy. Nore: This 
map is available to all SuNsET readers for 
a three-cent stamp. 


$749 Around the World 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please send me literature on the trip 
around the world for $749? Is this first class? Have 
you any suggestions as to what clothes I should have 
for this trip? Thank you for any help you can give 
me in making my plans.—G. J., Eugene, Oregon. 


We have just been down to the pier 
lunching and inspecting one of the ships 
used in the round-the-world service, and 
we were quite tempted to stay right on 
board and sail out the Golden Gate! The 
rate of $749 covers first class accommo- 
dations for the entire trip, and the state- 
rooms are large, airy, outside rooms, 
nicely furnished and equipped with beds 
rather than berths. The public rooms 
are large and comfortable though not 
pretentious, and the whole ship has an 
air of homelike informality that is hard 
to resist. The food is, of course, excel- 
lent and always interesting. Every care 
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“FLYING A” Banner iden- 
tifies a dealer who owns his 
own business. A dealer most 
anxious to give service that 
will please you so that you 
will want to come again. 


Pa! 
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Meet or f el] 
AT SERVICE STATIONS a 
In the cities and towns fx 
throughout the West the [SS 
A hon 
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For greater motoring enjoyment, more miles to the gallon, the 
ing enjoyt 10 the gallon, 
greatest economy in operation, turn to the air-smooth, flowing 





AT AUTO CAMPS 


i 
Patronize the Auto Camp that a 


displays the “FLYING A” 
Banner. 
traveled highway or way off 
the beaten track, you'll find 
that Smiling Associated Deal- 
ers take pride in keeping their 
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AT GARAGES 
The success of any trip de- 
pends upon the care taken in 
preparation. Before you go, 
have your car thoroughly ser- 
viced by your Smiling Asso- 


ciated Dealer. He’ll check 
every lubrication point and 
protect your car with Cycol 
Motor Oils and Greases. 
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facilities clean and attractive. 








power of that fast-action Aero-type Gasoline 


‘FLYING A’ 


Write Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, for free travel information 
and illustrated literature on any city or section of the West. 








FREE MAPS 
Smiling Associated Dealers give 
you these new highway maps 


with accurate mileage 


tables, 


index of cities and population, 
strip maps of main highways, 
“close-ups” of metropolitan areas, 


all points of interest. 
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is given the passenger by attentive stew- | 


8 * 
The S 4 | y G ards who see that you have more coffee | 
| just when you wish it, and who will help | 
the Fi you in your dilemma as to what to choose | 
’ on the tempting menu. Ocean voyages 
you've watted for / 





on the more informal type of ships are | 


| GOING TO 
usually doubly enjoyable, and before 


many days you will be playing bridge, 
engaging in deck sports, dancing, swim- | N EW YO) R K ? 
ming and chatting with your fellow pas- & 
sengers as though you were old friends. | 
| Literature on this round-the-world ser- 
vice has been sent to you. We have also 
sent a “Clothing List for the World | 
| Traveler” which will be helpful in plan- | 
ning your wardrobe for this trip. 


Fiesta Days in Santa Barbara 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
Do you have any data on the Fiesta that is to be | 
; > a | 
| held in Santa Barbara this summer? We plan a 
| trip into California and should like to take this in | 
R. F., Seattle, Washington. 


| on our way south. 


“Old Spanish Days” will be celebrated | 
in Santa Barbara August 3, 4 and 5 this | 
| year. The annual fiesta revives the 
| romance and customs of that period 

when Spain ruled this part of the land, 
| and it is one of the most spectacular | 
| celebrations of its kind. We have sent | 
| you a folder outlining the daily pro- 
grams for the three-day celebration. 
Incidentally, Santa Barbara is a city 
of delightful gardens, and special gar- | 
den tours are available to the motorists | 
who visit the city. Would you like to 
take advantage of these? 


between 

SAN FRANCISCO 
or LOS ANGELES 
and VICTORIA (B. C.) and SEATTLE 
GRACE LINE has revolutionized 


Pacific Coastwise Service 








Now — trans-Atlantic luxury between 
Pacific Coast ports! Four superb new 
“Santa” liners speed in 40 hours from 
California to Victoria (B.C.), in 47 
hours to Seattle. the use of a horse, may now be had for | 
First ships having ALL First Class out- $35. Sunrise Dude Ranch is located in | 
side rooms with private bath. Largest Mt. Rainier National Park, and in addi- 
outdoor tiled pools on any American tion to ranch activities and shows by 
ships. Palm Court... night club... real western riders, many itineraries 
sports deck ... and a “roof gurden” | have been planned for the guests over 
dining saloon open to the stars! some of the more interesting trails that 
lead through the park. There will be 


A Dude Ranch on Mt. Rainier 


WEEK at the Sunrise Dude Ranch, | 
including meals and lodging and | 





As low as $25 one way, $37.50 round 
trip (First Class) between San Fran- 


cisco and the Northwest. Take your car 
for $5—with two full-fare tickets, $10 
to $15 with one. 


HAVANA 


AND 


NEWYORK* 


via Panama Canal—visiting 6 foreign lands 
MEXICO ... GUATEMALA ... EL SALVADOR 
..»-PANAMA...COLOMBIA...CUBA 
Just 14 days to Havana, 17 days to New 
York — and this trip abroad offered 
only by GRACE LINE. 

FARES TO NEW YORK ON CABIN 
LINERS, $145 and $150. 

$100 takes your car 











Reservations at any travel agency, rail- 
road ticket agent or 
GRACE LINE San Francisco, 2 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, 525 West Sixth Street 
Seattle, 1308 Fourth Avenue 


Victoria (B. C.) 817 Government Street 









time to fish in the trout-filled lakes and 
streams, and there will be overnight 
trips to the Summit of the Cascades, 


| Cowlitz Divide, Stevens Canyon, and 


around the mountain to Paradise. Write 
for an illustrated folder regarding Sun- 
rise Dude Ranch, enclosing a three-cent 


stamp. 


MT. HOOD LOOP TRIP 
‘a. TIS is the highway of enchanted miles— 
Long lanes of firs, with glimpses in 
between 


Of dazzling snow banks and a mountain 


peak 


portray 
The wraith-like beauty of Multnomah 


Falls 


A golden sunset from the Vista House 
Whose haunting loveliness forever calls! 


—Cristel Hastings. 


High, white above the timber line of green. 
§ J 
And never were there words coined to | 





N EVER HAS SUCH A 


FINE HOTEL OFFERED 
SUCH REASONABLE 
PRICES... 


Rooms — delightfully furnished in 
the early Colonial period from 
$4.00. Breakfast in bed if you wish, 
75¢. Luncheon in the famous Roose- 
velt Grill $1.00. Only the prices 
have been reduced. Roosevelt 
standards of service and courtesy 
have been rigidly maintained. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg, Managing Director 


Madison Ave. and 45 St., NEW YORK 
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MAPS FOR A STAMP! 
W E have just received another 


supply of revised road maps 
covering Oregon and Washington; 
and California and Nevada. Points 
of scenic interest, national parks and 
historic missions are designated on 
the maps. Please enclose a three- 
cent stamp with your request, and 
address your letter to the Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 











Grand Canyon Tours 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are planning a trip to Chicago by train, and 
had thought we might stop over at the Grand Canyon 
on our way East. We do not want to stop more than 
one or two days, but have heard that the regular tours 


all take four days. Can you give us information on | 


this?—B. B., Stockton, California. 


A series of one, two and three-day 
budget tours has been announced this 
year in connection with stopovers at 
the Grand Canyon, so you need not stop 
over longer than you wish. The tours 
are designed to give the traveler an in- 
expensive trip to the various points of 
interest from the rim of the Canyon, and 
they provide all accommodations, meals, 
etc. The two-day tour, for example, 
provides for six meals and room with 
bath at El Tovar; a drive to Hermit’s 
Rest, and a trip to Desert View. The 
all-inclusive rate is $15. A folder has 
been sent to you giving additional in- 
formation on tours of longer duration. 


Plan a Pacific Cruise 

T isn’t a bit too early to start plan- 

ning for the grand Pacific Tour that 
will be offered again in January of 1934. 
Departing from San Francisco, and 
calling at Los Angeles, the cruise will 
follow the popular itinerary of last year’s 
South Seas and Oriental Tour—Hono- 
lulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, and 
Australia. From there the ship pro- 
ceeds to intriguing ports such as Bali 
in the Dutch East Indies; Port Moresby 
in New Guinea; Bangkok, Siam, and of 
course the major ports of call in the 
Orient. The cruise lasts approximately 
three months. Send for a booklet. 


LAKE TAHOE 


JO sky can equal Tahoe’s lovely tint 


Its setting, jagged rims of mountain 


peaks— 
Here Emerald Bay and Fallen Leaf are 
names 
Of «which each road and highway proudly 
speaks! 
Small wonder Peace and Rest do here 
abide, 


For weary hearts that may resemble you! | 

For here one dwells eternally with God 

While overhead white cloud ships sail the 
blue! 

—Cristel Hastings. 
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Within The TIME 
aud COST of a usual 


TWO WEEKS VACATION ! 


Will you invest those precious vacation hours this summer in a “'ho- 
hum” holiday or— HAWAII? The new super-liners ‘‘ Mariposa’, 
“Monterey”, “Lurline’”’ and “Malolo’—with flashing speed and low 
fares, make the choice for you! Marine marvels, they bewitch the cal- 
endar, make two weeks yield FIVE priceless days in these gorgeous 
islands, within the scope of your usual vacation fund. Give them 
THREE WEEKS and they'll multiply thrills and memories by 12 
DAYS in the South Seas, between your outbound and homeward 
voyages — with added time for rest, release and inter-island tours. 
ALL COSTS CO-OPERATE. Special round trip railway fares to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Steamship fares are low (deep reductions in premium fares— 
de luxe accommodations.) Hotel rates, living costs in Hawati most attractive in 
years. All-Inclusive Two Weeks’ Vacation Tours are especially economical. 
THIS IS THE TIME TO GO. 


SOUTH SEAS *>NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 

via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 
Travel’s unspoiled frontier unfolds its mystic wonders—as you cruise 
in modern luxury beneath the ageless Southern Cross. New Zealand, 
Australia, scintillant South Sea isles—ali may be included in a 46-day 
round trip on the swift new " Mariposa’’ and ‘Monterey’. Low sum- 
mer round trip fares and All-Inclusive-Cost Tours meet the true inter- 
pretation of " Bargain”. 


Absorbing booklets and full particulars on travel to Hawaii and the South Seas 
at your travel agency or our offices. 


Matton Line» Cooanic line 


SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES -. SEATTLE - PORTLAND - SAN DIEGO 
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AROUND THE WORLD VIA AUSTRALIA— VARIED ROUTES-- ATTRACTIVE NEW FARES 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 
Guest Cruzses 


to the 


PANAMA CANAL 


AND RETURN 


vosances 17 DAYS $150 
san rrancisco 19 DAYS *160., 


New Steamers. Every Friday from San Francisco. 
Every Saturday from Los Angeles. To Balboa, 
Canal Zone and Panama (sightseeing and lunch- 
eon included) returning via Puerto Armuelles. 


Fast Intercoastal Service — FIRST CLASS 


tw NEW YORK 


via HAVANA or JAMAICA 


and to NEW ORLEANS 


Low one way fares. Special reduced round trip fares, 
returning water or rail. 


All Outside Rooms 
Latest Type Mechanical Ventilation 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Apply 681 Market St., San Francisco; 
530 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


TAHOE 
TAVERN 


New, sporty Golf Course with 
grass tees, fairways and greens 




















Tennis, Riding, Fishing, Boating, 
wimming, Dancing 


Music by Royal Cardinals from 
Stanford University—10 pieces 
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fror SuNsET readers up and down 
the Coast the series of short cruises 
on European liners will afford a real 
vacation thrill. A leisurely trip may be 
made from Los Angeles or San Francisco 
to the Northwest and Canada in from 
two to three weeks. These liners, just 
returned from Europe, bring Old World 
atmosphere and customs, and from the 
wide variety of ships one can choose the 
hospitality, language and cuisine of 
either French, Italian, English, German, 
Dutch, Swedish or Danish ships. All 
|of these steamship lines have combined 
| to offer a number of sailings every month 
until September, -calling at San Fran- 
| cisco, Portland, Tacoma, Victoria, Van- 
|couver and Seattle. Rates are quoted 
wack and without maintenance in port. 
| From San Francisco, for example, one 
bac sail north and back, spending four 
full days in Vancouver as well as other 
ports, for $76.50, including maintenance 
while in port. Write for a folder, enclos- 
ing a three-cent stamp. 








CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 

booklets regarding the World’s 
Fair in Chicago write Sunset Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. Be sure to _ specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 














FINE FOOD | 


Rates (including meals) from $6 
single and $10 double 


Booklet gladly sent on request | 


WALTER ROUNSEVEL, Manager | 
MATT GREEN, Lessee 








Address Tahoe Tavern, Box A 















DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING __ 
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Rambles in Europe 
With Jane C. Higbie 
Seventy-four Steps Up—en Slagroom 


Aime from picturesque landscapes, 

curious customs and sights which 
intrigue the eye, the heart of any coun- 
try is in its homes—and happy is he 
who may share them. 

My friend and I had chosen a small 
family hotel, on the Damrak, in Amster- 
dam and late one evening we wearily 
climbed 74 steps of a winding stair to 
our room, where plump Dutch beds 
promised rest for the morrow’s ramble. 
A glance from the window balcony 
showed us a fleet of canal boats, moored 
along the Rak below. We were in 
Holland! 

Morning brought a glorious day, and 
with it a breakfast long to be remem- 
bered. A great oval table was set, 
buffet style, and guests were privileged 


| 


| 









to eat, at will, until ten o’clock. Almost 
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EUROPE 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
FIRST CLASS 


$ uP 

caer aceall 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, Ltd. 


San Francisco - - 120 Market Street 


LosAngeles - - - 123E. 6th Street 
Portland - 407 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
OFFICES Sovdged 107 Rattray cases pias 


- + «© Pacific Building 


Vancouver - 








LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 

hospitable service 

+++» excellent inex- 

pensive cuisine ... 

FROM FOUR.DOLLARS 
A DAY 

COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
== 




















On the smart motorships 
AMERIKA 
and EUROPA 


frequent sailings, fast service to 
Southampton, Rotterdam, Hamburg and 
Copenhagen. European cuisine, large staterooms, many 
with private bath. Ask your travel agent, or 
EAST ASIATIC LINE 
433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
315 UNION OIL BU'LDING, LOS ANGELES 

















Among the vacation articles in the 
August Sunset 1s “We Took the 
Children Camping” by Catherine 
Fowler McGee—it’s a good story! 













Six for Ten Cents 


Moore 


Aluminum Push- Pins 
To Hang Up Things 

Can be used with or without a hammer. 

Get a packet today. Ali dealers 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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unbelievable were the quantities and 
kinds of foods set out: platters of cold 
ham, dark liver-sausage, veal patty, and 
dried beef (thinly sliced, moist and 
delicious); white and crusty graham 
bread, home baked, accompanied by 
pats of sweet butter and fresh straw- 
berry jam; Holland Rusk of finest 
flavor; Edam cheese, sliced so thinly 
that it could be rolled and eaten with 
the fingers; all these with tea, coffee, or 
chocolate (hot, and each pot freshly 
made) served with thick yellow cream. 
The chocolate was topped by a mound 
of Slagroom, or whipped cream, which 
we were to enjoy on many occasions. 

A day’s trip in a chugging boat along 
the water ways showed us many new 
sights. Charmingly green were the 
Hoeves (farms), with their sleek black 
and white cattle knee-deep in lush 
grasses. 
ing, with their peculiarly designed shut- 
ters, brilliantly colored, designating the 





The farm houses were fascinat- | 


district to which they belonged. Fish- | 


ermen’s tiny huts, perched upon stilts, 


were connected by narrow foot-bridges | 


Rosy-cheeked | 


across the small canals. 
children, in full woolen trousers, tight 
blouses and wooden shoes played along 


the dykes, or about the moorings of the | 
green and brown fishing-boats, watching | 
their pet ducks at the water’s edge, | 


while others busily chauffeured dog- 
carts. To the age of five, boys and girls 


of Holland are dressed alike, only a | 
small button-like crest on the back of | 


the cap proclaiming the boy’s mascu- 
linity. 
Through a 


small-paned, _lace-cur- 


tained window could be seen a fireplace | 


tiled in blue Delft tiles, with the glint 
of copper kettles and shining brass. An 
apple-cheeked housewife stood knitting 
in her doorway. 

Cheese factories were immaculately 


clean, with sawdust in intricate patterns | 


on the dairy barn floors. Windmills of 
various designs, according to their uses, 
added an artistic touch to the low sky- 
line. 

We loved the canal boats—family 


washings on the line, lace curtains at | 


the windows, begonias on the sill and 
usually a small cooking fire, in a shel- 


tered part of the deck, with an appetiz- 


ing stew ready for the noon-day meal, 
as the sturdy boat glided through the 
locks. 


Back to the city of clean substantial | 


homes, where the post boxes are on the 
rear of the street cars and good restau- 
rants are everywhere. In one of these, 


an elaborate soda fountain dispenses a 


long list of mysterious concoctions, top- 
ped consistently with delicious Slagroom. 
And thus whipped cream will ever con- 
jure for me, pictures of restful water- 
ways, lovely children at play, windmills, 
and a five-story house three windows 
wide, with 74 steps leading up to a room 
—a room which looks down upon a fleet 
of canal boats moored at the edge of the 
Damrak, in old Amsterdam. 
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AIL in luxury over a thousand 
miles of glasslike water past 
giant peaks, crackling glaciers and 
stepping-stone islands . . . to fasci- 
nating ports of call: Indian villages 
with totem-lined streets and stores 
gay with native souvenirs. Juneau and 
the nearby giant Taku Glacier . 

Skagway where the midnight sun 
and the thrilling Trail of ’98 beckon 
you on into the Golden North . . | 


Here is a vacation that combines the 
rest and relaxation of the sea with the 
romance of Gold Rush Days! Two 
sailings weekly from Vancouver. Just 
two weeks’ time — from home and 
back! Through rates and convenient 
connections from all Pacific Coast 
cities. (For an added vacation treat 
include the Canadian Rockies in your 
itinerary.) Write for booklets. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 S. Grand Avenue 

8EATTLE—1329 Fourth Avenue 

VANCOUVER, B. c.—City Ticket Agent, 
527 Granville Street 


And Offices and Agencies 
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ROUND TRIP 


"Fa 


FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW *eait® FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 


ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 

Alaska’s sky-piercing 
mountains and the scenic 
wonders of the Inside 
Passage of the North 
Pacific make this 9-day 
cruise a vacation to 

remember always. 
























CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


M ONTREAL—Windsor Station 
SAN FRANCISCO—152 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 S. Grand Avenue 

$E£ATTLE—1320 Fourth Avenue 
VANCOUVER, B. c.—Gen. Pass. Dept., 
Canadian Pacific Station 


throughout the United States 





























































Try Growing 


Delphinium from Seed 


HE growing of delphiniums from 

seed is not dificult. They may be 
grown by any one, without special 
equipment, thus procuring some dozens 
of plants for the price paid for one really 
good one. There will, of course, be some 
inferior plants among the seedlings (no 
seed produces entirely exhibition plants) 
but from every sowing there should be 
a quantity of excellent plants. If the 
seed is of first quality, in a hundred 
plants there should be also two or three 
super-excellent, exhibition quality plants 
with pips two and one-half to three 
inches in diameter, beautifully placed on 
a long, symmetrical spike, the like of 
which the amateur probably hasn’t seen 
before except in shows. These plants 
will bloom in six months from the sowing 
of the seed, if cared for as they should 
be, this care consisting mainly in not 
letting the seed box dry out and in 
transplanting at proper times. 

While England produces _ splendid 
delphiniums, excellent seed may also be 
procured in the United States. There 
are a number of men on the Pacific 
Coast who make a specialty of delphin- 
iums and one will make no mistake in 
buying seed from any of them. A dollar 
packet of seed should give six or seven 
dozen plants. 


When To Plant 


Delphinium seed, like most perennials, 
germinates far better if sown immedi- 
ately after ripening—usually July or 
August around the Bay Region. It will 
then come up in from six to ten days, 
whereas in the spring it requires from 
two to four weeks. It is an excellent 
plan to order the seed sent as soon as 
ripe, even though planting is not con- 
templated until spring. As soon as seed 
arrives put it in a small bottle, cork or 
seal it tightly and place in the ice box 
until ready to plant. Then soak it in 
water for twenty-four hours, dry on 
blotters or a towel and sow it. The ice 
box treatment seems to be a substitute 
for the snow that self sown seeds get in 
a state of nature. 

For spring sowing, February and 
March are perhaps the best months. 
The plants then bloom in August and 
September. The plants from fall or late 
summer sown seeds will bloom in early 
June. The plants shown in the illustra- 
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tions accompanying this article were 
photographed in July; seed was sown 
the last week in January. 

There would seem to be no good rea- 
son for so much trouble in growing seed- 
ling delphiniums. The main trouble 
seems to be in planting the seed too 
deeply and keeping it too warm. Seed 
that is buried will not come up. Use a 
very light soil (one-half peat moss or 
leaf mold, the other half loam and sand), 
sift it finely and after box or pot is filled, 
press it down with a block until the sur- 
face is even. It should not be packed, 
merely smoothed until level. Then sow 
the seed rather thickly on top of the soil 
and sift a thin covering of peat or the 
soil mixture over them just sufficient to 
hide the seed and water thoroughly. By 
this method the seed is an even depth; 
when planting in the oft recommended 
furrow, some of it will be deep and some 
shallow. Result, uneven germination. 
Now turn a box wrong side up over the 
one containing the seed or cover with 
newspaper, so as to keep it dark until 
germination takes place and put in a 
cool place where the sun does not strike 
it and watch to see that it does not dry 
out. Surface drying is fatal to newly 
sprouted seeds. Bring gradually to the 
light after the plants are up. 

This summer I covered the surface 
of one-half of a flat, after sowing, with 
finely pulverized peat; the other half 
was covered with the soil used to fill 
the flat. The result was rather surpris- 
ing: the peat covered portion produced, 
by actual count, twice as many plants 
as the earth covered part. It would 
appear that the light weight of the peat 
permits easier emergence of the seed 
sprout. 


Transplanting 


After the plants have one or two true 
leaves transplant into another flat, put- 
ting them about two inches apart, and 
watering thoroughly after transplanting. 
They will now grow very rapidly, and 
when they appear crowded are ready for 
the open ground. Plants up to a year 
old may be moved almost any time 
(except, of course, during freezing 
weather) as they quickly accommodate 
themselves to the change. A favorite 
sport along the Coast is to select the 
plants when they produce their first 
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The Climate “Around the 
Bay Region Is Ideal for 
this Queen of Blue Flowers 


bloom, dig them up and plant them in 
their new home—sometimes removing 
the bloom and sometimes leaving it to 
decorate the new garden! It is almost 
uniformly successful. Of course the 
earth must be left on the roots—but 
then that should always be done if in 
any way possible. 


Soil Requirements 


The soil into which they are set should 
not be a heavy, compact one. The 
delphinium makes a very heavy mass 
of roots and needs a loose, friable soil 
and one with a good deal of humus in it. 
Coal ashes, sand, old plaster or lime, 
any or all, may be added to a heavy soil 
to loosen it. Peat is also good as a 
loosener and aids in holding moisture. 
If the soil is deficient in richness, add 
very well-rotted manure or bone meal, 
digging the latter well in. Bone meal 
applied to the surface of the soil does 
no good, as it does not dissolve under 
watering. 

Set the plants about two feet apart. 
Yes, I know they look mighty small to 
be put so far apart, but in a suitable 
soil they grow so rapidly as soon to 
cover the ground. And crowding makes 
for mildew. Also harbors slugs. Shal- 
low cultivation will help them along now 
but remember that the roots are close 
to the surface so do not hoe deeply. 

When they are about two feet in 
height the plants should be staked as 
they are likely to fall over during heavy 
rains or high winds. Bamboo stakes are 
best, as they sway with 
the plant and do not give 
the stiff effect produced by 


a heavy stake. Also they 
are not so _ conspicuous. 
Use one stake to each 


spike, allowing the spikes 
to remain in their natural 
position. 

If troubled with slugs or 
snails, use one of the adver- 
tised poisons; if your baby 
plants start to damp off, 
water with a solution of 
Semesan mixed according 
to the directions on the can. 
Dust with sulphur if mil- 
dew appears in the late 
summer. 

The climate about the 





Bay region is ideal for the growth of the 
delphinium, having that cool tempera- 
ture in which they revel, and the dis- 
plays at the local shows should be far 
better and more extensive than they 
are. It is to be hoped that the interest 
in the delphinium will increase until 
there will be real competition at the 
shows, instead of the condition that 
now obtains, of about two or three ex- 
hibits by professionals. The plants are 
as easily grown as the dahlia and the 
competition is not nearly so great. 


A Note from the Editor 


If you wish further and more com- 
plete information on the growing of the 
delphinium we suggest that you obtain a 
copy of “The Book of the Delphinium’’ 
by John F. Leeming (Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, price $1.25). In it the author 
takes up the three methods of propa- 
gating the delphinium—by seeds, cut- 
tings and division of roots. Mr. Leem- 
ing, contrary to Mr. Crowl, does not 
particularly approve of growing del- 
phiniums from seeds, but, after all, that 
is merely a matter of personal 
opinion. But the propagation of 
delphinium is only a small part 
of the useful knowledge found in 
“The Book of the Delphinium”: 
—there are chapters on soil; ferti- 
lizers; insect enemies, and so on, 
through its 75 pages. 


Since Mr. Crowl did not go ih- 
to the subjects of watering, and 
care of the plant after flowering, 
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13 
we quote here what the author of “The 
Book of the Delphinium” has to say 
about them. 


Watering of Delphiniums 


“Plenty of moisture is essential. Re- 
member 85% of the plant is composed of 
water, but when artificial watering is 
resorted to, see that it is a thorough 
soaking. If only an inch or two of the 
top soil is damped the roots are encour- 
aged upwards and later may become 
burnt or, at least, dried out. The roots 
should go downwards and any watering 
must be done with this point as its 
object. Use rain water (if possible) that 
has been exposed to the sun’s warmth.” 


After Flowering 


“After flowering the stem should be cut 
off just below the bottom flower stalks, 
and on no account must the bloom be 
allowed to form seed as this is a con- 
siderable strain on the plant. Do not 
cut away more leaves or stem than is 
strictly necessary, because the nourish- 
ment from these will eventually go back 
into the root stock. It is a good plan to 
cover the severed stem with a cap of 
plasticine which prevents rain or insects 
entering the hollow center.” 
























The photographs on 
these two pages are of 
seedling delphiniums 
grown by the author in 
his Berkeley garden. 
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These first three views give a fairly good 
picture of the living room furnishings 


Furnishing the New Home 


H ERE is a graphic demonstration of 
how a five-room house was furnished 
in good taste for only $500.00. No attempt 
was made to carry out any particular 
period, nor even to furnish the house as 
cheaply as possible. The whole idea 
was to give the maximum value for a 
minimum price and to achieve the best 
effect possible, for a given sum of money. 
The illustrations tell the story, but here 
are some details regarding the articles 
shown and listed. 


In the Living Room 


The floor coverings here consist of a 
gx1z2 Axminster in rust color with a 
Jaspe effect and two small (36x63 inch) 
Axminster rugs with a small pattern in 
gray, green, black and rose. The 
draperies are of printed linen with a 
green background having large designs 
in rusts, golds and blues; they are lined 
with sateen and hang to within an inch 
of the floor. 

The upholstered furniture consists of a 
large three-cushion sofa covered in green 
ribbed tapestry, an easy chair in rust 
colored figured tapestry, a wing chair in 
figured part-linen material that har- 
monizes with the draperies, an occasional 
chair in gold colored tapestry and an- 
other small easy chair in green and rust 
tapestry. These are all well-made 
chairs, covered in differing fabrics (as is 
the manner in modern homes) yet they 
harmonize both in style and coloring. 

The other pieces of living room furni- 
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ture are made either of walnut or of 
brown mahogany, and carry out the 
modern idea of home furnishing. For 
example, each seating piece has a table 
near it and all articles are grouped for 
utility as well as attractiveness. 

The tall secretary gives space for 
storage in the large drawers, and accom- 
modation for books; additional space is 
found in the open bookcase at the side 
of the fireplace. There are two end 
tables of different types, an occasional 
table, and a small coffee table. The 
desk chair of Windsor type fits in with 
the homelike informality of the room. 

Lamps, pictures and accessories are 
not included in the budgeted amount as 
these vary considerably and are often 
largely taken care of in the small new 
home by friends and relatives. Actual 
costs of living room pieces are as follows: 





<r 1 ene eee $39.75 
Hay CORE) .3% 5090s 14.75 
Basy Cpait...6..cice.s 19.75 
Occasional Chair..... 6.95 
Small Easy Chair.... 12.75 
SECREIANY.. cincis osivn 29.75 
BGOKCASC. 0.6.x osies 5 6.95 
Occasional Table..... 5.95 
(uc i | 0S | a 3.95 
WONG DAWG. Ss icc os 3.95 
Coffee Table........ 4.75 
Desc Chetr. . .656505 4.95 
Large Rug.......... 26.95 
Small Rugs... ... 2... <9i50 
Two pairs Draperies.. 13.50 

$204.15 
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Up-To-Date Information 
* oe 


The Dining Room 


The dining room is divided from the 
living room by a large arch, therefore 
the color scheme ties right in with the 
other room. Here the 9x12 Axminster 
rug is green, and the window draperies 
are of printed linen, similar to those in 
the living room but with a rust color 
background; these also are lined with 
sateen, have shirred tops, and hang to 
the floor. 

The furniture of antique finished ma- 
hogany consists of a tall Welsh dresser, 
an extension table and four chairs up- 
holstered in rust color tapestry. 


Rug, green Jaspe............. $26.95 
2 pairs of Draperies.......... 13.90 
oe ee 27.00 
Extension Table and 4 Chairs. 32.50 

$100.35 


The Bedroom 


The bedroom walls are hung with a 
simple Colonial wallpaper in green 
against which the mellow maple furni- 
ture is most attractive. The bed is full 
size and is equipped with coil spring, 
cotton mattress and a Colonial coverlet. 
The color scheme, peach, ivory and 
green, is seen principally in the dainty 
chintz draperies at the window and is 
repeated in both coverlet and hooked 
rugs. Good drawer space is provided in 
































Above is shown the bedroom, and below, the 
combination den and guest room 


On a Limited Budget 


By Edgar Harrison Wileman 
* * 


the chest while the convenient dressing 
table has a large mirror and chintz 
covered bench. 


Maple Bed, full size......... .$12.75 
Chest of Drawets............. 27.00 
Dressing “Fabie... 2... ..0ces 5s 19.75 
[ot os 3.20 
Dressing Table Bench... . 395 
Maple Side Chair............ 3.95 
Cotton Mattress. 60:2 cen 
Coil Spring... .... ‘kdetne 2s = oe 
2 Beather Pulows............. 3.90 


2 pairs of Chintz Draperies.... 11.90 


E BGGSDURAG, «555 «oc g 80s . 2a 
2 Small Rugs (Hooked). . . b's 
109.08 

The Den $ 


This pine panelled room is 
stained a light grayed green 
and finished with wax. It 
could be used as a student’s 
room or for guests. It 
would be well to add a chest 
of drawers if the room is 
going to be in constant use. 
For bed or lounge a denim 
covered day bed is shown 
with three linen covered 
pillows for comfort and 
color. There is a large 
maple chair with a gay 
chintz covering in rust, yel- 
low and green, and a small 
side chair for use with the 
neat maple writing table. 
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A 4x6 ft. embroidered Numdah rug of 
goats’ hair is laid over a hardwood floor, 
and two pairs of colorful crash draperies 
are hung from painted wooden poles. 
They are of a heavy fabric similar to 
monks cloth with bands of various 
colors, and are unlined as the material is 
reversible. An old map and some sports 
prints decorate the walls; a small radio 
is also provided but is not included in the 
budget. 
Day Bed upholstered in denim. $9.75 





2 pairs of Draperies (Crash).... 9.90 
Numdah Rug, 4x6 ft......... 5.95 
Maple Arm Chair, chintz cover. 9.95 
Maple Side Chair ; sya ol 
WHINGING  EOING. oo kk es canes 7.00 

$46.50 


In the kitchen the budget merely 
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allows $40 toward the purchase of 
kitchenware and equipment not pro- 
vided in “kitchen showers.”” Most mod- 
ern homes are now equipped with 
mechanical refrigeration which, if one is 
building, is included in the cost of the 
house rather than the furnishings. If a 
kitchen range is to be bought, allow 
around $100 more for a good one, with 
oven heat control. 

The decorative accessories throughout 
the house, as selected and shown in the 
illustrations, are in keeping with the 
general furnishings both in style and 
price. If such things were to be in- 
cluded in the cost of furnishing, then 
about $100.00 would have to be 
added or less expensive draperies 
and furniture substituted. All of the 
draperies listed are made up 
with the full 50-inch width 
of the fabric, are shirred at 
the top with three draw 
cords and, except for the 
den, are lined with ecru 
sateen of a good quality. 
All hang to the floor. The 
reason these better drap- 
eries were included in the 
budget was that nothing 
furnishes a room quite so 
well as smartly tailored 
draperies, of ample width. 

It is felt that a home 
furnished in this way would 
not soon be out of style as 
the articles are all very 
conservative in design. 







































Lazy 


Days 
in A Vacation Cabin 


By 


Percy Chamberlain 


A Sunset Cabineer of Los Angeles 


yo have to be a confirmed, dyed- 

in-the-wool ‘“‘cabineer’’ to under- 
stand the thrill I get each year, when I 
come to the end of the road and catch 
that first glimpse, after a winter of im- 
patience, of my little cabin, half hidden 
in the trees. You have to have some- 
thing of primitive man in you to know 
just what it means to me. 

For I seek, along with the growing 
army of cabineers, something more at 
vacation time than a continuation, in a 
different setting, of the life I lead at 
home. As best I can, in the age in 
which I live, I want to put civilization 
behind me. I want to take from forest 
and hillside the raw materials with 
which to make my retreat more attrac- 
tive. I seek the hard, physical, health- 
building work which turns these mate- 
rials into articles of convenience and 
utility. 1 want to saw and hammer and 
paint—to wear old clothes, pack water 
and split wood. A store “just around 
the corner’ would absolutely spoil my 
vacation. 

We rest in action, we cabineers. Each 
year we find the time too short for half 
the things we planned to do “next year.” 
Nevertheless, each season adds some- 
thing to the attractiveness of our cabins 
and our pride in our accomplishments 
far transcends their actual worth. 

For example, our books are held in 
place, on the rustic living room table, 
by natural rock book ends. We found 
them just as they are, flat on one side 
and bottom and well matched as to size 
and color. Near by is a rustic candle 
stick, made from a section of tree 
branch. I bored a hole in one end for 
the candle and fitted the other into a 
round base, cut from a piece of slab 
with the bark on. I shaped the handle 
from a twig, bent into place and fastened 
while green. I have made several of 
these attractive rustic candle sticks, of 
various shapes and sizes, some holding 

two and three candles. If you keep your 
eyes open, as you hike through the 
woods you will find many odd pieces 
which lend themselves to this purpose. 
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Speaking of candles reminds me of the 
miner’s ‘“‘bug” which always hangs near 
the back door of our cabin. This serves 
as our lantern. It was made from a 
five-pound lard pail, the handle having 
been removed and placed on the side so 
that, when carried, the open top of the 
pail points forward. In the side which 
has now become the bottom, two slits 
were cut in the form of a cross, about 
one inch long, and pressed inward 
slightly. A candle, shoved through this 
opening until the wick end projects 
about two inches into the “bug” com- 
pletes a very satisfactory night light. 
It will throw a beam in any desired 
direction and it requires a very strong 
wind to blow it out. These “bugs” have 
been in use in western mining countries 
for many years and are very practical. 

Year by year, we have developed 
many inexpensive ideas to make our 
cabin comfortable and home like. Our 
window curtains are made of bleached 
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flour sacks, sewed together in the proper 
width and length to fit gach window. 
Each curtain is bound with a strip of 
red gingham, about three inches wide, 
running the length of the curtain. They 
hang on slender rustic poles, in the ends 
of which I bored small holes to fit ordi- 
nary ten-cent store hook brackets. 
These curtains add a surprising amount 
of color to the cabin. 

In fact the curtains made the pine 
board partitions between the rooms look 
dull and uninviting, in spite of the fact 
that they were stained. A cut of meat, 
wrapped in burlap, gave us an idea. The 
next time we visited the city we found 
that we could buy this burlap from a 
packing house at very small expense. 
Now our cabin partitions are attrac- 
tively covered with it. It is finished off 
at top and bottom with quarter round, 
painted, and the seams are covered with 
strips to produce a paneled effect. The 
whole is proof of the possibility of 
attaining attractiveness at very small 
cost. 

Having learned from bitter experience 
that wet boots should never be exposed 
to direct heat, I devised some little gad- 
gets which allow us to hang them in the 
warmth near the ceiling of the cabin, 
where they dry quickly without harm 
to the leather. A piece of wire about 
ten inches long is first bent double in 
the center so it will hang on a nail or 

over a clothes line. The two ends are 
then bent up so that each will hook into 
the eyelet of a boot. Simple but most 
useful. 

You always want to get a fire started 
quickly (Continued on page 31) 
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Knapsack Song 


OME, let us shoulder the pack. 


Through the resinous green forest 


Follow the trail to the heights where the heather glows wine-red, 
Where the white heather clings to the rock, beaded with snow-pure blossoms, 
The ice fields stretch unmeasured ’neath the tent of the measureless sky, 
And the mountains thronéd in conclave, with fingers of glaciers unhasting 
Grave on the ancient rocks their timeless runic inscription. 


Come, let us shoulder the pack. 


Away to the verge of the ocean 


Where the gray sands stretch mile-wide to the winds and the wide gray sky, 
Where the roar of the waves makes a silence, and the singing sand, slow sifting, 
A hush in the din of thoughts; there a thousand thousand timbers 

Lie in sun-bleached slumber, lapped in the sand, wave-patterned, 

And the quiet dunes landward creeping hide man’s weak and transient labors. 


Come, let us shoulder the pack and take the trail with gladness: 
For the world is but a shadow cast by a cloud at midday; 

Men are only moving insects passing over Death’s great ice-field; 
They and their toils like spindrift sink in the sands of silence. 
Up, and shoulder this day; it 1s all we have to carry: 

For the runic great inscription God will carve in his own season. 
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—Jean MacMurpuy, 


Tacoma, WASHINGTON. 
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How to Take Cuttings of | 
Favorite Shrubs and Plants 


(Vo. 12 In a Series of All-Western Garden Movies) 
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1. Every home gardener may 
have the fun of increasing favor- 
ite plants and shrubs by taking 
stem cuttings. Soft wooded 
plants, as geraniums and carna- 
tions; also shrubby, hard wood 
plants as roses and hydrangeas, 
can be grown by this method. 





2. For rooting cuttings out of 
doors, use a flat with removable 
glass top. For 3 or 4 choice cut- 
tings, use a flower pot in saucer 
of water as shown in Fig. 3. 
Provide drainage. Cuttings re- 
quire moisture, protection from 
sun, and even temperature. 


3. No general rules can be given 
for the soil in which cuttings 
should be started. Some gar- 
deners prefer sand. In general, 
a mixture of peat moss and sand, 
or peat moss and loam is best. 
Experiment for yourself. The 
rooting medium must be moist. 


4. Soft wooded cuttings root 
more easily than do hard wood 
cuttings. To test a soft wood 
cutting, bend a shoot of the 
plant. If it snaps off squarely as 
in A, it is ready. If it crushes 
as in B, the shoot is too old 
or too young for good results. 























5. Above are pictured cuttings 
from a pelargonium taken in 
June. Note that cuts are made 
straight across, just below a joint. 
Such cuttings should be kept dry 
for 24 hours and then placed 1 9 
inches deep in pot. Keep 
shaded under glass until rooted. 


6. Shrub cuttings can be taken 
either when the shrub is dormant 
in midwinter or in summer when 
shoots are beginning to ripen. 
Use a sharp knife and cut shoots 
3 to 12 inches long, cutting below 
a joint. Above is shown a rose 
cutting taken in late summer. 























7. Above is a seed flat full of 
hardwood cuttings. Part of the 
leaves have been removed to re- 
duce evaporation. The cuttings 
are set perpendicularly an inch 
or two deep. Some hard wood 
cuttings require months to root 
so they should not be crowded. 


8. Certain fleshy leaved plants 
can be rooted by taking leaf cut- 
tings. In the Rex begonia above, 
the leaf was simply placed on 
moist sand in a frame and held 
down with splinters. If kept 
moist, shaded, and at an even 
temperature, it will take root. 



































9. Some plants such as the dra- 
cena (as well as most fruit trees) 
can be multiplied with root cut- 
tings. Cut a portion of the root 
into pieces I to 3 inches long and 
plant horizontally in moist peat 
moss, or soil. Such cuttings 
usually require bottom heat. 


10. Another way to multiply 
woody or half woody plants is by 
layering. The method is to lay 
down a branch in midsummer, 
pegging it down as shown, then 
covering with loam. Keep wa- 
tered and roots will form; then 
transplant. Provide a_ stake. 
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11. Some cuttings root quickly, 
others require a long time. Until 
cuttings are rooted they must be 
kept moist and warm. When 
rooted, transplant carefully to 
pots (firming the soil), and later 
to garden. Above is shown a 
properly transplanted holly tree. 
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12. The above suggestions will 
help you to grow plants from 
cuttings. For complete informa- 
tion, get “The Nursery Manual” 
by L. H. Bailey (The Macmillan 
Company, price $2.50). You 
may order it from Sunset. Draw- 
ings used here are from this book. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
i Tine layer cake may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 
ting with wax 
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Orange Sponge Cake 





(Illustrated on these pages) 


3 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
1 cupful of sugar 

Seant 14 cupful of orange juice 

1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 


1 cupful of cake flour, sifted before 


measuring ; 
114 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 





Beat the egg yolks in a large mixing bowl, grad- 
ually adding the sugar and the orange juice while 
beating. Add the flour which has been thoroughly 
ss fs rs i Tuna Loaf with Pimiento Sauce 
sifted with the salt and baking powder and mix well. Poa Gin as Ce es 
Lastly, fold in the egg whites beaten stiff, pour into Tomatoes 
an ungreased angel cake pan or into two medium- “Orange Sponge Cake 
war > ¢ 1 y ‘eacnes 
sized or three smaller layer tins or a dozen cup cake oumea bahar tne 
tins. (It is advisable to line the bottoms of the 
layer or cup cake tins with circles of wax paper cut 


A SUMMERY SUPPER 


Jellied Consomme Crisp Salt Wafers 
Sweet Pickies Ripe Olives 




















ma 
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mixing bowls 


to fit.) Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees), allowing about 50 to 60 minutes 
for a loaf, or 30 to 40 minutes for the smaller cakes. If baked in a loaf let hang 
inverted to cool; otherwise turn out on racks when removed from oven. These 
cakes are excellent with or without frosting. White boiled icing or orange butter 
icing are particularly good. Or the layers may be put together with orange or 
lemon filling, and the top sifted lightly with powdered sugar.—Mrs. H. C. G., 
Watsonville, California. 


Rolled Oats Breakfast Muffins 


At night before the morning after, put 2 cupfuls 
of rolled oats into a bowl with 14 cupfuls of sour 
milk. In the morning add 1 egg, beaten, 1 table- Broiled Hans 
spoonful of sugar, 4 teaspoonful of salt, 1 table- *Rolled Oats Breakfast Muffins 
° : Youngberry Jam 
spoonful of shortening, and 1 cupful of flour with Coffee 





A SURPRISE BREAKFAST 
Iced Cantaloupe 

















sugar and 
the orange jurce ~ 









34 teaspoonful of soda and 1 teaspoonful of baking 
powder sifted with it. Beat barely enough to 
moisten ingredients (do not ¢fy to beat all lumps out of the flour), drop into 
oiled muffin pans, and bake in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees) for 15 to 20 
minutes.—D. P., Eagle Point, Oregon. 


Tomatoes Stuffed With Olives 


Wash 5 or 6 tomatoes, and hollow out from the 
stem end, using a sharp knife. Fry a small onion 
and half a bell pepper, both chopped fine, in butter 





GOOD ANY TIME 


Lettuce and Watercress Salad with 
rench Dressing 


for 15 minutes, then add the pulp scooped from the is eee 
tomatoes, and 1 cupful of chopped ripe olives. Add *Tomatoes Stuffed with Olives 


° ist i 
3 tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs and season with eeenee Coffee 


salt and pepper and 1 tablespoonful of sugar. Put 


Drop Cookies 





























the mixture into the tomatoes, and bake about 25 
minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees), or until tomatoes are tender.—Mrs. 


M. M., Healdsburg, California. 


Alaska Rhubarb-Onion Relish 


Every time I serve this relish at a dinner party, every woman present goes 
home with the recipe. It really is delicious, and so “different.” It calls for: 
1 quart of chopped rhubarb 1 teaspoonful of ground cloves 
1 quart of chopped white onions 1 teaspoonful of ground allspice 
1 pint of vinegar 1 teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of red pepper, if a hot 





Aad ficur mix~ 
ture andtremain. 
img orange juices 


4 cupfuls of brown sugar relish is desired 






Combine all the ingredients and boil slowly until quite thick. Seal in sterilized 
jars.—Mrs. W. F. S., San Francisco, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Green Corn, Fried 





In my opinion, most green corn is spoiled by over DINNER ANY DAY 
cooking. Try this way of preparing it, and see if — 


os Lamb Ch 
you do not agree that it is much better when barely *Green Corn, Fried 
a Sliced Tomatoes 
heated through. Bran Muffins Loganberry Jelly 
Fruit Gelatine Coffee 


12 medium-sized ears of green corn 
4 tablespoonfuls of bacon drippings 
1 teaspoonful of salt 





1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 cupful of water 

Cut the corn from the cob, about half the depth of the grains, and scrape out the 
remaining pulp with the back of the knife. Mix together the corn, sugar, salt, 
and water, and pour into a heavy skillet in which the bacon drippings have been 
heated. Cover, and heat, stirring frequently, until hot, then let boil only about 
I minute, stirring. Turn into a hot dish and serve immediately.—Mrs. J. A. R., 
Santa Monica, California. 

Scrambled Eggs With Green Onions 

4 or 5 green onions, chopped fine 


(including some of the green tops) 
Salt and pepper 


4 or 5 ee 
2 or 3 teaspoonfuls of fresh or 
evaporated milk 





Beat the eggs slightly with a fork, add the milk, 
chopped onions, and seasonings, and mix thor- 
oughly. Pour into a hot skillet in which a spoonful 
of butter is melted, and scramble as usual, being 
careful not to cook too long. Serve as the main 
dish for lunch or supper.—B. C., Lihue, Kauai, 
Hawaii. 


A GOOD, QUICK SUPPER 


*Scrambied Eggs with Green Onions 
Combination Vegetable Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Fresh Cooked Apricots Flavored with 


Cinnamon 
White Cup Cakes Coffee or Tea 











Canned Corned Beef and Vegetable Dinner 
3 medium-sized onions 14 a medium-sized head of cabbage 
3 potatoes Salt 
6 carrots 1 can of corned beef 





Place in a steamer the potatoes, onions, and 
carrots, and let steam 15 minutes, then add the 
cabbage cut in thirds, and steam 30 minutes longer. 
(Sprinkle the first vegetables with salt when adding 
the cabbage, and salt the cabbage just before add- 
ing the meat.) Put in the corned beef, which has 
been sliced in six slices, and steam 10 minutes 
longer. Serve on a hot platter with the meat in the center, with the vegetables 
distributed around the meat. If you are potato-lovers, use six instead of three. 
This dinner will serve three hungry persons.—Mrs. R. G. D., Pike, California. 


A MAN’S DINNER 


*Canned Corned Beef and 
Vegetable Dinner 
Mustard Sweet Pickle Relish 
Bread and Butter 
Fresh Radishes and Green Onions 
Graham Cracker Cake Coffee 











Venetian Pie 





This delicious and unusual pie is right in season 
at this time. I am sure you will like it. 

First, bake a shell of rich, flaky pastry. Then 
cook 1 cupful of crushed raspberries with 1 cupful 
of sugar and 1 tablespoonful of quick-cooking tapi- 
oca and a pinch of salt until thick. Chill. Shortly 
before serving, spread this mixture over the bottom 
of the pastry shell, and over it place a layer of ripe 
uncooked raspberries, slightly sugared. Over the berries spread a layer of sweet- 
ened whipped cream, and over the cream a meringue made by beating 2 egg whites 
very stiff and beating in gradually 1% cupful of powdered sugar. Slip the meringued 
pie under the broiler long enough to. brown slightly. Other fruits may be used in 
place of the raspberries; youngberries and peaches are good. Be sure to have the 
berries and the cream very cold.—Mrs. E. C. F., Los Angeles, California. 


DINNER FOR GUESTS 


Hot Bouillon Pretzels 
Cold Roast Leg of Lamb Hot Gravy 
*Alaska Rhubarb-Orion Relish 
Hot Boiled Potatoes in Parsley Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes, French Dressing 
Bran Rolls 
“Venetian Pie Coffee 
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whites , beaten 


















Pour into pre~ 


pared tins and 
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Bake in a 
tInoderate oven 
(350 degrees) 

















‘Turn out on 

















cake rack to 
Cool ~ ~ w~ 
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Whenever you desire flour, pancake 
flour, biscuit flour, macaroni, salad 
and cooking oil or cereals...ask. for 
the Globe “A1” brand. Long ago... 
forty years ago, in fact...Globe “A1” 
stood for unsurpassed quality. Today, 
as then, it identifies the finest foods 
money can buy...yet no Globe“A1” 
product could be called expensive. 
Extra quality at a reasonable price is 
the Globe policy. Try Globe “A1” 
Flour, Globe “A1” Complete Biscuit 
Flour, Globe “A1” Oil. And remem- 
ber, there are dozens of other Globe 
“A1” products as outstanding as these 
...all sold throughout California. 


Hear “Globe Headlines”—Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri.—8 P. M.—Don Lee Chain 
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Y father, who 

spent a win- 
ter in Alaska during 
the gold rush, gave 
me his recipe for 
this good old stand- 
by, sour-dough 


bread. Follow it 
and you can’t go 
wrong. 


Use a one-gallon 
jar or crock if you 
wish to serve bis- 
cuits to five per- 
sons. Make your 
yeast or “starter” 


re G..dat. 
by sifting one and 





Who Said 
Sour Dough? 


HE best way to settle this question of 

exactly how to make sour-dough bread, 
biscuits, and flapjacks seems to be to give 
every man his chance and let you, the readers, 
serve as jury. Here you have assorted ideas 
on sour-dough cookery from a number of 
self-confessed authorities on the subject. 
After trying these on your camp mates this 


summer, let us know your conclusions. 


If you wish to 
make pancakes with 
this batter, thin it 
with sour milk and 
add the soda, salt, 
and sugar. Beat it 
about two hundred 
times and fry on a 
hot greased griddle. 
No other pancake is 
quite so good. 

You can _ also 
make muffins by 
thinning the batter 
slightly with sour 
milk. Add the soda 


and salt as for bis- 








one-half quarts of 
flour into the jar. Pour in some milk 
until you have a stiff batter. Put this in 
a warm place for at least twelve hours. 
By this time the batter will be light and 
airy. 

Now you are ready to make your 
biscuits. Pour out on a well floured 
board three-fourths of the dough. On 
this batter sprinkle 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, 4% teaspoonful of salt, and 34 
teaspoonful of soda. You must be care- 
ful to sprinkle the soda evenly or your 
bread will be splotched with yellow. 
Now knead the dough thoroughly, work- 
ing in the flour until you have a smooth, 
velvety dough. Roll out about one inch 
thick and cut into biscuits. 

Place one tablespoonful of lard in a 
baking pan and melt it. Prop one end of 
the pan up so that the lard will run to 
the other end. Dip each biscuit in the 
lard and turn it so that it is well covered 
with the grease. Fill the pan. You may 
either allow the biscuits to stand in a 
warm place to rise for about 20 minutes, 
then bake them in a hot oven for 10 to 15 
minutes, or put them immediately into 
a moderate oven and bake them for a 
longer time—about 20 to 25 minutes. 
By the latter method the biscuits rise in 
the oven. The results are practically 
the same. 

If you have any dough left over put it 
back in the jar with the batter, and put 
in enough flour and sweet whole milk to 
make the required amount of batter. In 
about twelve hours you can serve sour- 
dough biscuits to a family who will, no 
doubt, be clamoring loudly for them. 





cuits. Instead of a 
teaspoonful of sugar, use a tablespoon- 
ful. Last, add a beaten egg and mix 
well. Bake in hot greased muffin tins in 
a quick oven.—William G. Norwood, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Belly Blankets of a Sour-Dough 


HVER read Songs of a Sour-Dough? 

They’re good —like sour-dough 
cookery. If you hit the knack of making 
sour-dough pancakes you or your part- 
ner may make a lot of coin writing 
poetry, too. I learned the art from a 
real sour-dough—relic of ’98—then 
homesteading in a sod shack on the Sas- 
katchewan prairie. In my turn I taught 
the cook on a survey party running 
lines well north of fifty-three. He im- 
proved on my method by adding a wee 
pinch of baking powder. Talk about 
songs! After inhaling a dozen or so of 
the brown and amber master-pieces 
from his smoking skillet that gang of 
roughnecks hiking, axes over shoulders, 
through the woods to work were trans- 
formed into mockingbirds and nightin- 
gales. 

In the words of America’s most popu- 
lar bon mot for 1933, here’s how! To 
about a pint of bread dough borrowed 
from your wife’s baking, add enough 
water to make a heavy batter. Set 
aside in a warmish place for a day or 
two until it is nicely sour. Then add 3 
or 4 cups of flour and enough water to 
make a pancake mixture of the usual 
consistency. A pinch of salt, of course, 
and that’s all there is to that. 

If you add the baking powder better 
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Fun...that’s what driving be- 
comes once more! It’s a new 
kind of a thrill to feel the 
extra power Shell Ethyl gives 
your motor. The instantane- 
ous starts. The quiet smooth- 
ness. From three vital ener- 
gies ... plus Ethyl. There’s 
never been a gasoline like it! 


















IODIZED OR PLAIN, 10c 








CHICAGO 


AVERAGES 2 FT. 9 IN. 
OF RAIN YEARLY! 





Chicago’s Old Water Tower and New Palmolive Building 


2 OUT OF EVERY 3 


CHICAGO HOUSEWIVES USE 


MORTON’S SALT BECAUSE 





Look for this seal when buying 
iodized sait and thus avoid get- 
ting one without sufficient iodine 
to prevent simple goiter, 
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mix it into the dry flour first. Needless 
to say, a real sour-dough would disdain 
using baking powder but for our modern 
and more effete tastes the inclusion re- 
sults in a feathery belly-blanket that 
absorbs maple syrup and melted butter 
in a way to make a sponge look like a 
piece of inner tube. Leave about as 
much batter in the bottom of the tin as 
you had to start with and that is your 
“starter” for tomorrow. (By the way, I 
hope you notice the fine, large indiffer- 
ence I have for exact measurements!) 

If your wife cannot supply you with 
the needful lump of dough as a starter, 
make one yourself by dissolving about a 
quarter of a yeast cake in a cup of warm 
water. Stir in a little flour and let stand 
until it sours. 

A heavy factor in the popularity of 
sour-dough hot-cakes apart from their 
very desirable edibility is that the can 
and spoon don’t have to be washed 
oftener than once a month or so. By 
that time the encrustations and stalac- 
tite—or is it stalagmite?—growths are 
getting a bit troublesome. 

You may, of course, make sour- 
dough-gods or bread in the same man- 
ner. Add flour to the required stiffness. 
For bread set to rise a few hours. It’s 
all very simple. Blest if I can see what 
there is about a bit of cooking that 
women make such a fuss about.—F. J. 
Whiting, Hermosa Beach, California. 


Be Careful How You Flop Them 


| seeds you ever investigated sour- 
dough cookery? Sour-dough flap- 
jacks and biscuits are a delight and a 
delicacy after some of the gastric mon- 
strosities that have found their way to 
my tin plate. 

First procure a wooden bucket, then 
find a loose-fitting cover for it. Take 
about 3 cups of flour and make a sticky, 
rather thin paste with water. Add to 
this, 1 cake of yeast—dry or compressed 
—either soaked or mixed to a paste in a 
little water, and stir the whole mass to- 
gether in the bucket; then place the 
cover loosely on top. That the cover is 
loose-fitting is important. The story is 
told of a tenderfoot who placed a stone 
on the cover of his sour-dough bucket. 
One warm afternoon he heard a muffled 
explosion. There was sour-dough every- 
where, and the poor lad didn’t dare to 
go near camp until the rock came down. 
A bit exaggerated, perhaps, but it con- 
veys the idea. 

The bucket must be kept from ex- 
tremes of temperature at all times— 
some warmth is essential. During a 
cold night, the activity of the yeast will 
be retarded, but the yeast cells will not 
necessarily die. Keep the sour-dough 
“working” by stirring in a little fresh 
flour paste each time you use some for 
cooking. 

Sour-dough flap-jacks and coffee con- 
stituted the most palatable breakfast I 
have ever eaten in camp. In the evening 
add enough flour to make the desired 
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amount of batter. This will be about 
half as much as you think necessary, for 
sour-dough is like rice, and on my first 
attempt with that deceitful food, I had 
enough boiled rice to feed the army. If 
you keep the bucket in a warm place 
during the night, you will find the sour- 
dough has risen to a light frothy mass by 
morning. 

Now pour out enough sour-dough 
(leaving some to go on “working”’) into 
your mixing pan, and stir in 1 egg (I 
have never tried egg powder), 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar, 14 teaspoonful of salt, 
and ¥% teaspoonful of soda. Beat well. 
Proceed to fry your flapjacks, using a 
large iron frying pan, plenty of grease, 
and a slow fire. In turning them use a 
turner and do it easily, or they will 
“fall,” just as a cake does when you 
slam the oven door. Never toss the 
cakes up in the air and catch them; 
leave that to the iron-stomached pros- 
pector—he alone could digest the 
leather discs that result from “flapping” 
your hot cakes. 

With little practice you should be 
turning out crisp, thick flapjacks, done 
clear through and light as feathers. 
—Graham Heid, Alameda, California. 


Ranger’s Bread 


e HIS is a simple and effective way of 
making splendid bread or biscuit 
for the permanent camp or at home, and 
is much easier for the inexperienced 
camper than it would seem. 

Take a common lard pail (the half 
gallon size) or any covered small bucket, 
and in it mix a simple batter of flour, 
warm water, a pinch of salt, and a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of sugar; about a 
quart of flour is used, and when mixed 
with water it makes a little more than a 
quart of batter. Do not make the batter 
thin—it should be rather thick. Cover 
the pail loosely and set it aside in a 
warm but not hot place; one side of the 
fire will do. When it lifts the cover of 
the pail—which it will surely do—it is 
ready for use. 

Take all of this and knead into it sufh- 
cient flour to make a good, stiff bread 
dough, but not too stiff. This you can 
knead all you wish. Roll it out and 
spread over it a tablespoonful of softened 
lard or other shortening, a tablespoonful 
of sugar, and a teaspoonful of soda. 
Knead again, working all this well into 
the dough, then form into loaves, or 
take off small bits of dough and roll 
them into balls for biscuits, or roll out 
the dough and cut into biscuits, which- 
ever you wish. Put into a greased pan 
and set in a warm place until the loaves 
or biscuits rise to double their original 
size, then bake until done. You now 
have as delicious a biscuit as your baker 
ever turned out. The only essential to 
success is care, particularly in keeping 
the batter warm and the biscuits warm 
while rising.—Philip J. Bona, Chehalis, 
Washington. 
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TOXICITY CHART 
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Chart shows comparative 
effectiveness of Bif and other 
well-known sprays—as 
proved in exhaustive tests. 











UNION 


SUPPLY 
AGENCY 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN for all 
Automobile and Home Helps. You will 
find it at all Union Service Stations and 
at hundreds of independent stations, 
drug, hardware, and department stores. 
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SCENTED DEATH FOR 


NEW SCENTED SPRAY 
HAS GREATER “TOXICITY” 
(KILLING POWER) THAN 
ANY OTHER SPRAY— 
ME REGARDLESS OF PRICE! 


IF WAS DEVELOPED to overcome the faults so common to ordi- 
nary insect sprays. 

Bif kills quicker. Tests prove that it has the highest TOXICITY (killing 

power—see chart) of any spray. Biffed flies are dead flies—99 out of 100. 


Bif is harmless. There is nothing in Bif that could possibly harm the 
smallest baby. Also it produces a finer, atomized mist that will not stain 
or spot walls, drapes, clothing, or furnishings. 


bifs 


THE SCENTED SPRAY 


A Guaranteed Product of the Union Oil. Co. 


Bif has no unpleasant odor...only 
a pleasing mint or floral scent which 
disappears quickly after spraying. 

Get Bif today for positive protec- 
tion against flies, moths, mosquitoes, 
gnats, etc. PINTS 5Oc... QUARTS 8 5c. 











SPECIAL BiF SPRAYER . . . 35¢e 
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ASK YOUR MOM 
TO GET SOME 





LOG CABIN SYRUP 
WITH THE FUNNY 








LITTLE PEOPLE > 
ON THE 


HILDREN love the quaint Log 

Cabin tin—and they love what 
comes out of it, too! A special blend 
of three different sugars— Vermont 
maple, Canadian maple, and choice 
cane. What a delicious, woodsy fla- 
vor! And it has exactly the right body 
to transform pancakes and waffles 
into a tender breakfast treat. Try it 
today. A product of General Foods. 
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SUMMER RATES 


$2 per day single! 
Now $2.50 per day double! 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
Every modern convenience. 
Al Levy’s famous food—break- 
fast 25-45c. Luncheon 35c. 
\ Dinner 60c. 
Look for the “Doorway of Hospitality”’ 


VINE AT HOLLY WOOD BLVD. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Extra-Good Ways with 


Western Fish 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


[! is practically always a good idea to 
| 4 eat more fish! Considering the great 
| quantities of fish yielded up by the 
Pacific Ocean, and the fresh fish from 
| rivers and lakes, we really do not serve 
| enough fish to our families. 


Someone has said that small fish 


| should swim twice, once in water, and 


once in oil. It is true that small fish 


(‘‘pan fish”) taste better or more appe- 


tizing if fried until the skin is crisp. 
Beware of cooking fish too long a time; 
of course, it must be cooked sufficiently 


| to remove the raw taste, but not so long 


as to make it dry and tasteless. When 
the flesh will “flake” or come away from 
the bone, the fish is cooked sufficiently. 
When boiling a large fish or a thick 
section of it, allow 10 minutes to each 
pound. Small fillets of fish will cook to 


| the right stage in 10 minutes; and small 


| fillets. 





fillets are excellent when baked, allowing 
the same time for cooking. A small 
amount of boiling water into which the 
juice of a lemon has gone, should be 
placed in the pan; and this liquid should 


| be used for the sauce to serve with it. 


Fillets of Sole with Shrimp Sauce 


If the fish is to be served as the main 


| course, one large or two small fillets for 


each person to be served should be 
allowed. Season fish with salt, paprika, 
and lemon juice. If the fish market has 
prepared the fish, have them send bones 
and trimmings. Put bones and trim- 
mings into a saucepan with cold water 
to cover, add a small onion, a sprig of 


| parsley, and a bit of bay leaf, and cook 


slowly for 30 minutes. Strain, and use 
some of this liquid in the pan with the 
Bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees) 10 to I5 minutes. Remove to 


| a hot dish and keep hot while making 


the sauce. 


Shrimp Sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

A little pepper 

1 cupful of fish stock (already made from 
bones and trimmings) 

‘4 cupful of cream or evaporated milk 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 cupful of shrimps (canned or fresh) cut into 
small pieces 

6 or more whole shrimps 


Melt butter, add flour, salt and pep- 
per, and when blended to a smooth 
paste, add the fish stock. Bring to 


| boiling point, while stirring constantly, 


cook one minute, add cream or milk, 
and cook without boiling 5 minutes. 


| Add shrimps and keep hot until ready 
| to serve. Place fillets of fish on a platter, 


pour around them the sauce, garnish 





with the whole shrimps, and pour over 
all the lemon juice. Canned lobster may 
be used in place of shrimps. 

One important rule is to season all 
fish with salt and pepper before cooking. 
Rub salt over the flesh of fish, and allow 
to stand for a few minutes before 
cooking. 

Oil, commercial hard fats, bacon fat, 
or lard may be used for frying or saute- 
ing. 

On a hot day, why not serve the fish 
cold for dinner, accompanied by hot 
vegetables? Salmon is especially good 
cold, and the salmon in western markets 
is so very good. Two recipes follow; 
both will be enjoyed I am sure. 


Cold Salmon Timbales with 
Cucumber Sauce 

1 pound of fresh salmon (canned may be used) 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

6 peppercorns 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon juice 

Custard Mixture: 

¥% tablespoonful of salt 

¥% tablespoonful of dry mustard 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 egg yolks 

1 cupful of sour cream, or 34 cupful of thin 
sweet cream, or diluted evaporated milk 

% cupful of vinegar 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine soaked in 

% cupful of cold water 

Place salmon in cold water to cover, 
adding the teaspoonful of salt, the pep- 
percorns, and the vinegar or lemon 
juice. Place over fire, and cook gently 
after the water begins to boil, until the 
fish flakes easily from the bone. Remove 
from water, cool, remove skin and bones, 
and separate fish into small pieces. 

Mix the salt, mustard, sugar, and egg 
yolks to a smooth paste, add cream and 
vinegar, and cook over hot water until 
the mixture thickens and coats the 
spoon. Add the soaked gelatine, and 
when it has dissolved, strain the custard 
over the salmon. Pour into individual 
timbale molds, which have been wet 
with cold water, and put away in a cold 
place until serving time. Remove from 
molds and serve with Cucumber Sauce, 
made by beating until stiff 1 cupful of 
cream, sweet or sour, and adding to it 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar, %4 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and 1 cucumber, pared and 
chopped fine. 

The cucumber should have large seeds 
removed, and after being chopped, 
should be pressed in a cloth until the 
juice is removed, in order to not dilute 
the cream. 

It is nice to serve these timbales on 
cold plates, and pass hot buttered peas 
or green string beans, and French fried 
potatoes. This combination of foods 
makes a delightful and satisfying supper. 
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Mayonnaise of Fresh Salmon 


2 slices of fresh salmon, giving 8 fillets 
1 slice of onion 

Bit of bay leaf 

6 peppercorns 

14 tablespoonful of salt 

i tablespoonful of vinegar 

Cold water to cover fish 

Mayonnaise 

Gelatine 


Cook salmon with seasonings, which 
will take about 10 or 15 minutes after 


the water begins to boil. The reason | 


for starting the cooking in cold water is | 


that the fish is firmer and keeps its 


shape. When fish flakes easily but does | 
not fall apart, remove to a flat dish, | 


carefully scrape off the skin, and lift 
out the backbone, leaving four fillets 
from each slice. Cool, and prepare the 
coating. To each cupful of mayonnaise, 
add 1 teaspoonful of gelatine which has 


soaked in one tablespoonful of cold | 


water, and dissolved by placing the cup 
which holds it in hot water. Add the 


gelatine slowly to the mayonnaise, stir- 


ring all the time. Cover fish fillets with 


this mayonnaise, and smooth the sides, | 


using a spatula. Chill. At serving time 


place shredded lettuce on a platter; in | 


center place a mound of mixed vege- 
table salad, dressed with well seasoned 


French dressing. Radiating from this | 
mound of salad place the fillets of sal- | 


mon, carefully trimming off any ragged 
edges of mayonnaise. Around outer 
edge of platter place small leaves of let- 
tuce, or small bunches of watercress, and 
sliced cucumbers, dressed with French 
dressing. The combination of colors— 
the pink of the salmon, yellow mayon- 


naise, shades of green in the salad, let- | 


tuce and watercress, with pale green 
cucumbers—is pleasing to the eye, and 
the whole pleasing to the taste. 

This dish served on a warm night, 
with hot rolls and coffee, and a simple 
fruit dessert, will be most acceptable. 
It is always wise in serving a cold meal 
to have at least one hot dish, either 
soup or coffee. 


Broiled Fillets of Bass 


Bass is best, perhaps, when broiled. 
Season the fillets with salt, pepper, and 
a little lemon juice. Place under the 
broiler and cook for 10 minutes, having 
the fish far enough away from the flame 
to prevent burning. Remove to hot 
platter and pour over the fish a”sauce 
made as follows: 


Brown Butter Sauce 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

I teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
% teaspoonful of paprika 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped 


Brown the butter, being careful that 
it does not become too dark, add sea- 
sonings and pour over fish. Simple, but 
good. 

The numerous ways of serving shell 
fish (oysters, clams, lobster, crab, shrimp 
and abalone)—that is another story! 


























BOYS AND GIRLS! Get Posto and all of 
these other Post Toasties Cut-Outs—FREE! 

They come on Post Toasties packages... 
Posto the Clown on one; soldiers on another; 
circus people and animals on a third. As 
soon as the package is empty, get your scis- 
sors and cut them out. What fun! 

You'll love Post Toasties ... big, crisp 
flakes that stay so delicious in milk or cream. 
And taste so good with fruit or berries! 

All grocers have Post Toasties in the new 
Cut-Out packages. Ask your mother to get 
some today! A product of General Foods. 


Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Century 
of Progress, Chicago (June to October), and 
see the Post Toasties display. 









Cut-Outs 
on every 
Package 

















‘SAVES 
MONEY 


on each glass 
of prize jelly! 


No fruit juices boil 
away, Michigan Jelly 
Champion explains— 
far finer flavor, too, 
with these recipes 











































“TUST think! I 
boil my jelly 
only 4% minute, and 
few of my jams 
more than 1 min- 
ute,” says Mrs. H. 
G. Wickwire, win- 
ner of 20 prizesat the 
Michigan StateFair. 
“But that is all that is necessary 
when Certo and the Certo recipes are 
used. Fruit juices do not have time to 
boil away, and so I get half again more 
glasses. Moreover, the flavor, color 
and texture are far better. See what 
wonderfully improved jellies and jams 
you, too, will get 
with Certo.” At (7771) 
all grocers. A cas | 
product of Gen- ( 
eral Foods. 












FREE RECIPE BOOKLET ° 
8 Recipes under label 


on every Certo bottle 





Fa A Rooms its 
$150 to $3900 


(THE HOTEL GOWMAN is a modern 
fireproof hotel located at Second 
Avenue and Stewart Street in the midst 
of Seattle’s theatrical and business 
district. A hotel luxurious, yet informal 
.-. with the highest standard of service 
and appointments, yet moderate in 
prices. 
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| Tricks in Canning Clings 


| 
| 


| By 
| Gladys Pullen Barada 


fe \ , 7 HY can clings?” some may ask. 
My answer is, because they are 
richer, hold their shape better, and can- 
| ning brings out their “peachy” flavor. 
| Canning subdues and changes the flavor 
| of freestones. “But clings are tough!” 
| many women will tell you. No, clings 
| are not tough if they are canned cor- 
| rectly. 
| Many persons are missing the super- 
lative goodness of canned clings because 
| they try to can them just the same way 
| they would can freestones. There is a 
| trick to canning clings that will make 
| them just as tender as you want them. 
| The trick is in the cooking before can- 
ning, as you shall see. This method was 
| taught me by my mother. It has been 
in use in our family for years and years. 
Clings are of many types and kinds, 
| from the rich yellow Sims Cling to the 
| White Heath. In our family we like 
| these two best, but you may care more 
for others. 

If you are in doubt about the quality 
of any kind of clings offered in the mar- 
ket, buy a few of them, take them home 
and cook as for canning and then serve. 
If the family likes them you can buy 
your canning quantity. To be really 
good, clings should form a rich, thick 
syrup naturally, after the sugar is in. 
A cling that does not give this thickness 
to the syrup is not desirable for canning. 
Many peaches, when cooked, show a 
syrup that is thin and watery, even 
though you add lots of sugar; these are 
not good canning peaches. 

The first thing to do on canning day 
is to put your jars to sterilize while you 
prepare your fruit. First wash peaches 
in plain water that is fairly hot. If the 
water is hard, add some water softener 
to this first water. Scrub them thor- 
oughly with a rag to clean off every 
particle of dust and fuzz. 

Handle only five or six at a time so 
they will not soak long in either of your 
first two waters. From the first water, 

| drop them into the second, which should 
be good and hot. Take them right out 
and drop them into cold water and then 

| into another cold bath, until the water 

| remains clear and clean. Then they are 
ready for peeling. 

Peel and take the seeds out, using a 
peach pitting spoon. Reject all rotten 
spots and discolored portions and all 
seeds that are broken. Then put the 
peelings and seeds on to boil with 
enough water to cover two or three 
inches above the level of the peelings. 

Boil long enough to get out all the 

| juices—at least ten minutes—and then 
| strain the water off the peelings, measure 
| exactly, and pour it over the peeled 





peaches; put them on to boil over a 
slow fire and stir every few minutes 
while cooking. The water should come 
about an inch below the top of the 
peaches in the pot. Boil until fruit is 
tender enough to pierce with a silver 
fork. 

And there you have it—the little trick 
which makes clings tender. You boil 
them without sugar! 

Now, while they are boiling, you melt 
or dissolve your sugar, using just enough 
water to do the melting—say about a 
quart to five pounds of sugar. The 
sugar should be entirely dissolved and 
boiling hot when the peaches grow ten- 
der, for the very moment they are 
tender you must add the sugar. Take 
as many cupfuls of the melted sugar as 
the quantity of water used above calls 
for, and pour over the peaches. 

“And how shall I figure that out?” 
you ask. Well, if you like your canned 
peaches very sweet you'll use one cupful 
of melted sugar to two cupfuls of water. 

If you like your peaches not so sweet 
you will want about one cupful of 
melted sugar to four cupfuls of water. 

Having added the sugar, allow the 
peaches to come to boiling, boil about a 
minute, and they are ready for the jars. 

You will note that this is the open 
kettle method of canning. This method 
is, of course, the only practical one for 
canning clings, quinces, or any other 
fruit that must be made tender before 
the sugar is added. 

Freestone peaches and soft fruits are 
best canned by the cold pack method; 
that is, packed into jars raw and the 
hot syrup poured over them and then 
processed. Or you can use the open 
kettle method by dropping the peaches 
directly into the syrup, boiling for the 
required time, and then canning. 


Open Kettle Canning Secrets 


aes fruits as cling peaches and 
quinces, which must be made tender 
before adding the sugar, are best canned 
by open kettle methods. 

Many women, however, complain 
that they are not successful with open 
kettle methods. The fruit does not 
keep well. Here is a good method to 
follow, and you will not lose a jar if 
you follow instructions exactly. 

First wash your jars and lids in soapy 
suds and plenty of them. Rinse through 
two or three waters. Put a rubber in 
place on each jar. Turn the jars upside 
down in your wash boiler or a large 
kettle, with a few inches of hot water in 
the bottom of it. (Be sure to have a 
wire screen or something which will keep 
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come To Pistol del 
CORONADO 








AIL, swim, fish, ride and 
golf your summer months 
away at Coronado Beach, 
just across the bay from 
San Diego. 


A sweep of sea... pano 
ramas that inspire . . . slezk 
greens ...yachting...deep- 
sea fishing . . . and evena 
foreign land lend fascinat- 
ing variety to your stay 
at Hotel del Coronado at 
beautiful Coronado Beach 
between bay and sea. 
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LOW SUMMER RATES 


NO OOS SEO 


For literature and rates address 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 


CORONADO BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 








YES! 


The best liked 
Portland hotels 


Centrally located...Modern 


Rates: Single, Bath or 
Shower, $2 to $4; Double, 
Bath or Shower, $3 to $6; 
Rooms en suite, $6 to $10. 


HEATHMAN 
H@OrnEES 


Portland, Oregon 
Park and Salmon 


Broadway and Salmon 
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them from contact with the bottom of | 
the boiler, and of course you’ve scrubbed 
your boiler until it is immaculate.) Put | 
the lids to boil in a large saucepan of 
water, and let them boil half an hour. | 
| This is particularly important when old | 
| lids are being used. The jars will sterilize 
'while you are peeling your fruit, and | 
then you’ll need one of the burners the 
boiler is sitting over and can turn it 
| sideways, so only one is needed to keep 
jit hot until you are ready for the jars. 
| Cook your fruit in an open kettle, over 
| the burner thus released. 

Have your work table at the left of 
the stove. Have your boiler over the 
| burner at the right. Next to the boiler | 
| have a large open saucepan with water | 
|boiling in it. This is the trick which | 





le r . j 
}insures success. You take the jar from| 


| the boiler and set it in the pan of boiling 
|water. (Be sure to put the lid back on 
|the wash boiler with its steaming con- 
tents after taking each jar out. That 
will keep them sterile.) | 


which you are to dip your hot fruit 
boiling right with the fruit in the open 
kettle. With this sterile ladle you dip 
the fruit into the jar. 

| Wipe the top of the jar with a dry 
|rag that has been boiled and dried in 
the hot sun. 

Lift the jar lid from the pan of boiling 
| water with a fork in the right hand and 
a cloth in the left, so that you do not 
touch the underside of the lid with any- 
thing but the tines of the fork. Also, 
do not turn the lid underside up, but 
| keep it turned down until it is quickly 
| transferred to the top of the jar, and 
pees or clamped tight. 
| Be careful not to touch the top or 
|inside of the jars with your fingers be- 
| cause your hands are the only unsterile 
| thing you are using, even though you 











| have previously washed them in a dis- | 


|infectant, as you should. Change your 
| cloths several times during the canning 
| process. 

| On the table at the left of the stove 
| you will have your supply of clean lids 
and it will receive your finished jars. 
Cover it with newspapers. 

Putting the rubbers on your glass jars 
hefore putting them into the boiler will 
save you burned fingers trying to put 
| them on after they are hot. Be sure to 
‘use new rubbers every year. Old ones 
are doubtful economy. 

Glass topped jars can be turned up- 
| side down as you finish them, but don’t 
| invert any of the metal-topped jars. 











to carry a few paper bags in the auto- 
mobile. Many a berry pie has been 
lost for want of a bag to hold coun- 
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Meantime you’ve had the ladle with | 











tryside berries. 
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There’s 
none better 
at any price! 


Buy WHAT YOU WILL—test any 


| brand—you'll still prefer Nalley’s 


Mayonnaise. Note particularly 
the smoothness, the delicious tasty 
tang that is the result of careful 
selection and proper blending 
of the fine ingredients—strictly 
fresh eggs (always the best), pure 
vegetable oil, salt, sugar, spices 
and fruit vinegar. 


NALLEY’S MAYONNAISE is the only 
brand you need for your kitchen. It is 
always fresh... always uniform. . . rich 
in vitamin content. Its popularity (mil- 
lions of jars are sold each year) is ac- 
counted for by its splendid qualities and 
pleasing flavor. When the Mayonnaise is 


| Nalley’s the salad is always good. 
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OT just “another cook book” by 


any means, is this brand-new 
Sunset All-Western Cook Book. In 


fact, it is just as different from the usual 
general cook book as SuNSET is different 
from other magazines. And that dif- 
ference lies chiefly in its “western-ness.”’ 

You see, ever since the new SUNSET 
was started, not quite five years ago, 
we have been lamenting the fact that 
there was no one book that told the 
things a western homemaker wants to 
know about the many unusual fruits and 
vegetables and nuts and fish and game 
that the West produces. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to find some of our 
popular western foods in the standard 
books on general cookery written and 
published in the East. Persimmons, 
nectarines, celery root, pomegranates, 
fresh prunes, artichokes, abalone, flying 
fish, geoducks, sand dabs—these are 
just a few of the many that are ordinarily 
ignored in eastern publications. What 
to do about it? Well, the best solution 
seemed to be to write such a book—and 
here it is! 

Here is a book that does not begin 
with soups and appetizers and proceed 
through all the courses of a meal in 
the traditional way. Instead, it takes 
up one product at a time, and gives 
recipes and suggestions for serving it, 
right then and there. This manner of 
handling the recipes fits in with our 
usual procedure in meal planning, 
doesn’t it? For instance, you may have 
a vague idea that you'd like to serve 
zucchini or some other kind of summer 
squash for dinner tonight: it’s cheap, no 
trouble at all to prepare, and is light 
enough to fit in with the rest of the din- 
ner, but the family usually objects to 
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eres a Book 
ritten Just 
for You” 


SAYS 


Genevieve A. Callahan 


Home Economics Editor, Sunset Magazine 
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having it served the same old way. 
Open the Sunset All-Western Cook Book 
to “Squash,” (you look it up alphabeti- 
cally, just as in a dictionary) and what 
do you find? First, almost a page of 
discussion of the different varieties and 
how to select the best and tenderest 
ones; then a collection of sixteen extra- 
good ways of preparing summer squash 
and zucchini, ranging from simple to 
more elaborate in style. You may take 
your choice among “Summer Squash 
with Catsup,” “French Fried Zucchini,” 
“Summer Squash Custard,” and the 
other delightful recipes for preparing 
this sometimes uninteresting vegetable. 
Does that give you an idea of how the 
book works? 

One of the features of this Sunset All- 


AGAZINE PAL, bg 


Visualize this book as it really appears—224 
pages thick, dimensions 6x9 inches, smart green 
and black and silzer cover—and you have some 
idea of how attractive it is. The main chapter 
headings, reproduced in miniature at left, show 
the wide scope of its contents. See coupon on 
opposite page for directions for securing your 
free copy of the Sunset All-Western Cook Book 


Western Cook Book that has already 
received much commendation is_ the 
little introductory description and dis- 
cussion of each food product as it is 
taken up. Under “Artichokes,” for 
example, is told something of the pro- 
duction of this remarkable vegetable, 
which is really the flower bud of a giant 
thistle; how to select the best artichokes 
in the market (and remember, they are 
not always the highest priced); how to 
prepare and cook them; how to serve 
them, hot or cold; and even how to eat 
them gracefully. Under “Huckleberries,” 
the discussion points out differences 
between western and eastern grown 
berries. Under “Clams,” the varieties 
of western clams are named and de- 
scribed. Recipes, of course, are fur- 
nished with each. This is the system 
followed throughout, thus making the 
book an exceptionally useful reference 
for school as well as home. Classes in 
Home Economics particularly will find 
it helpful, and geography classes may 
like to refer to it, too. 

Thoroughly western from cover to 
cover is this cook book. Look at the 
reproductions of the main chapter head- 
ings here at the center of the page, and 
you will see how comprehensive it is. 
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Its 224 pages are crammed with just the | 


sort of things you have consciously or 
unconsciously wanted to know about 
both the common and uncommon west- 
ern food products. There are 38 pages 
devoted to ‘Western Vegetables;” 82 
pages given to “Western Fruits and 
Nuts;”’ 52 pages to “Western Fish and 


Game;” 10 pages of “Favorite Foreign | 


Dishes”—just the recipes that you are 
most likely to want to make in your own 
home; and 20 pages given over to 
“Western Canning, Preserving, and 
Pickling,” 
selected recipes for jellies, jams, con- 
serves, preserves, and pickles, which are 


including dozens of specially | 


certainly timely right now. I wish | 


there were space to reproduce the entire 
table of contents on this page, so that 


you might see the really great scope of | 


this hand-book on the preparation of 
foods produced in the West. 

You will like the usableness of this 
book. New in cook book printing is the 


style of setting each page of type in | 
two narrow columns, thus making it | 


much easier for the eye to follow the | 


lines. Good big type adds to its read- 
ability. The well-bound book lies flat 
wherever it is opened. The recipes are 
written in the same friendly, clear, 
“easy” manner as those that appear in 
Sunset Magazine—but remember that 
these are new recipes, not reprints of 
those that have appeared in SUNSET 
except in a few instances where it seemed 
wise to republish some that were espe- 
cially popular. 

I hope you will want a copy of this 
book, and that you will like it so well 
when you get it that you will show it 
proudly to all your friends and neigh- 
bors, and tell them how they, too, may 
obtain a copy of it. At the lower right 
hand corner of this page you will find 
directions for securing the Sunset All- 


Western Cook Book—the book that | 


was written just for you! 
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This is a good idea 
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When building our cabin there seemed 
no space in the kitchen for a refriger- | 
ator, but I soon found that I must 
have one. A hole the size of the 
refrigerator door was therefore cut in 
the kitchen wall and the ice box set 
outside so that its door opens into 
the kitchen. Later the exterior of | 
box was covered with slabs like the | 
house. We are enthusiastic over this | 
idea and hope that other cabineers 
can use it.—J. D., San Diego. 
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* REST »« RELAXATION * RELEASE 


Without leaving the beautiful 22 acre grounds of this smart social center, you 
may enjoy our new SUNTAN BEACH with OUTDOOR PLUNGE .. solariums, baths, 
massage, gymnasiums . . tennis, archery, 18-hole “pitch and putt’ golf . . bicycle 
riding . . velvety lawns . . “talkie” theatre, 35 smart shops and nightly dancing 
in the brilliant ““COCOANUT GROVE,” ¥ In addition, Rancho Golf Club’s 18-hole 
championship course is open to our guests. * (Only THE AMBASSADOR offers all 
these “‘super values” with rates as low as $5 A DAY SINGLE FOR OUTSIDE ROOM 
WITH BATH.) *« Restaurant prices too are greatly reduced—but there has been 
no compromise with AMBASSADOR service and quality. 





% Won't you write for new room and restaurant tariffs and our famous 
Chef’s Booklet of California Recipes and Information? 


LOS ANGELES 


BEN L FRANK MANAGER 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
to Secure Your Free Copy of 


THE SUNSET ALL-WESTERN 
COOK BOOK 


This book will be sent you FREE ,, g reward for sending just two subscriptions to 
SUNSET Magazine. Your own renewal may be included as one of the two. 





SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Here are my two subscriptions. I enclose $2 in payment. Each subscriber is to receive 
SUNSET Magazine for two years (24 issues), and a free handbook besides. 


PD Sica crs ctuaedesacecu hanes naeaenuwadehesekeeeneecessleueents O NEW 
Qasr PEPE ET PEE EL POMC ELT OCCT ER EES PEE POC ERT OEE Eee O RENEWAL 


Send the above subscriber the free book checked here: 
(] SUNSET Garden Book [1] SUNSET Kitchen Cabinet Book 
0 NEW 
Ce SEO COTE PICT EE CE STOO CO EE EE OOP ER O RENEWAL 


1 ) GRik is tuicacaniseea asin se wtlew eeasesiandenvede mess SEAT Ecce cscens O GIFT 


Send the above subscriber the free book checked here: 
[1] SUNSET Garden Book [] SUNSET Kitchen Cabinet Book 


AS MY REWARD 


. for sending these two subscriptions you are to send me, by return mail, a Gift Copy of the 
SUNSET All-Western Cook Book, by Genevieve Callahan, Home Economist. 


2 I" Didsitinerrssnigctornd ence Ss ECO O GIFT 


i ER ai. ia ait ccc consis decacenseescartarebeataas de eeenseeseuanekeseeneetaan 


COREE CCRT ECC TC CEE CCL C CCC CCT TEE E TE CLT CPC OT ERR ECCT Clee 
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This SMALL Investment 
in Protection: 7 7 





DIVIDENDS! 


e@ Are you looking for a safe invest- 
ment that offers a good return? Here 
is one that never fails to pay 
dividends. 


Dependable Cyclone Fence repays 
the small expenditure by preventing 
costly damages to your lawns, 
flowers and gardens. It adds con- 
siderably to the appearance of your 
property. It distributes the biggest 
kind of bonuses in the form of safety 
for children at play as well as secur- 
ity from malicious trespassers. 


Investigate this superior fence. It 
will give years of service without 
upkeep expense. Quickly and eco- 
nomically erected by factory trained 
men if you desire. 


Cyclone Fence 


Standard Fence Company 
Oakland - Los Angeles - San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division of: 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cyclone—not a ‘‘type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
tdentified by this trade-mark. 








Tell your friends and neighbors about 
Sunset, the magazine for western families. 





PROGRAM DERMETICS 
REPLACING 
COSMETICS 


Cosmetics is the ancient practice 
of applying something to the com- 
plexion for the purpose of creating 
artificial beauty. 

DERMETICS is the new and scientific PRO- 
GRAM working with the physiological laws of 
health in the skin in order to bring out the natural 
beauty of youthful skin. 

DERMETICS will positively relieve wrinkles, 
blackheads, coarse pores, eruptions, sallowness, 
etc., and make the skin radiantly clear, smooth and 
healthy. Let us tell you about this amazing treat- 
ment, and how it can bring beauty and health to 
your skin just as it has to hundreds of others. 


NATURA, Inc. 
Terminal Sales Building, Seattle, Washington 
1148 Market Street, San Francisco ,California 
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dd month we outlined briefly the 
three essentials of skin care— 
cleansing, toning, and protecting. The 
toning and stimulating of the blood 
stream are so important to skin health 
and beauty that we want to give you 
this month a few more details on the 
why and how of circulation. 
| According to Dr. A. Rocke Robertson 
| of Seattle, ‘““The three graces of a good 
| complexion are cleansing, blushing, pro- 
tection.” Dr. Robertson uses the word 
blushing instead of toning because it 
more accurately describes the type of 
stimulation which is desirable. We can 
stir the blood stream by slapping the 
skin, but this is likely to break down the 
delicate tissues. We can bring blood to 
| the surface by using heat on the skin 
| but again this is likely to do more harm 
| than good. Blushing the skin is desir- 
able because it means a gentle but 
| thorough stimulation of the blood, with- 
| out irritation or inflammation. Are you 
wondering why this is so important? 
| Here is what Dr. Robertson says: 
“The key to health of any organ or 
tissue is circulation. Imagine if you 
| will, a tiny part of the skin where cells 
are to be found perched like tiny cabins 
| on the bank of some tiny blood stream. 
Blood being the source of all needs 
brings food and fuel oxygen to cells, 
and also carries away all waste products 
of cell activity. With abundant circula- 
tion all cells are perfectly fed and fueled, 
and then are perfectly housecleaned of 
| all cell waste.” 
Wrinkles, dull, lifeless skin, sallow- 
| ness, etc., indicate impaired circulation, 
so if you want a clear elastic skin that 
simply won’t wrinkle or do unpleasant 
things, do “blush” the skin every day. 
| How is this to be done? Well, in the 





| skin there are myriads of sensory nerve 


cells which we can invoke at all times to 


| produce abundant circulation, and as a 
| result of research of chemists and physi- 


cians, we have available products which 
react on these nerve cells causing a 
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Western Health and Beauty 


By Barbara Lenox 


“blush,” which in turn feeds the skin 
the vital elements which keep it elastic 
and free from wrinkles and other blem- 
ishes. More information about the 
products themselves will gladly be sent 
on request. 

Now that we know that the skin is 
fed by the blood, it is obviously im- 
portant that the blood should be as 
pure as possible. The quantity and 
quality of the blood are governed by 
the food we eat. Diet fads are dan- 
gerous as they often deprive the body 
of important elements, but it is well for 
the sake of health and beauty to indulge 
more in beneficial foods and less in 
foods which are a handicap to the organs 
of the body. Each individual has differ- 
ent requirements, and those who are 
anemic, nervous, or suffering from any 
type of illness should have a diet out- 
lined by a competent physician; the 
average person, however, will benefit in 
skin health by eating abundantly of 
vegetables, particularly the leafy type. 

Fruits purify the blood and supply 
important mineral salts. Orange, lemon 
and pineapple should be put on your list 
of beauty aids. Lemon juice in hot water 
taken half an hour before breakfast is 
grand for the complexion, and so is just 
plain water taken in large quantities 
each day. Among the foods which are 
a handicap to skin beauty are rich cakes, 
pies, fried foods, starches in excessive 
amounts. If you crave sweets, concen- 
trate on dates, figs, and honey. Try 
eating for health and beauty as well as 
for taste, correct any tendency toward 
constipation, and wash the lungs out 
daily with the best brand of air you can 
find. There is a great deal more to be 
said about complexion diets, but we will 
have to continue in another issue. For 
the present, remember that the skin is 
fed by the blood and not by external 
applications, and because of that fact, 
stimulation of the circulation and a 
sensible diet are important. Write me 
if you want more information. 








Miss Lenox 
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Price 25¢. Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 


IN-NO-SCENT 


Prevents Perspiration Odor 
Protects Clothing 
Abso'utely safe—Instantly effective 

—Long-lasting protection. 

20z. bottle . . S$0c. 

6 oz. size .. . $1.00 
These prices include Federal tax. On sale 
at leading drug and department stores. 
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Works electrically. Write for Booklet. free Demenstratien. 
Skilsaw, Inc., 312 Omar 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 






Cabin Ideas 


(Continued from page 16) 


in the morning, after you have jumped 
out of a warm bed. For that purpose 
I keep a can of “dope” (the only name 
I have ever heard for it) back of the 
stove, ready for use. The sawdust, col- 
lected under the saw buck, is mixed 
with just enough kerosene to make it 
good and moist. A couple of spoonfuls 
will make a roaring fire in a jiffy, with- 
out the use of kindling. 

One of the most useful things we have 
in the cabin is also the simplest. This 
is a flat rock which we keep on the back 
of the stove. It serves to keep plates 
warm without overheating them and as 
a place for tea kettle or skillet when the 
stove gets too hot. 

My cabin is of log construction and 
it is necessary to do a certain amount 
lof “dobbing” to keep it tight. This is 
the process of filling the cracks between | 








call it “chinking,” but this term more | 
| properly applies to the pieces of slab 
| which are usually put between the logs 


| on the inside. Instead of a mortar board | 


| and trowel, I use a common dust pan, 


| with square corners, and an old table 


|spoon. The dust pan, containing a sup- 
| 


| thicker mortar board, while the back of 
| the spoon is just the right size for push- | 
|ing in and shaping the mixture. 

Incidentally, cement is a great friend | 
to the cabineer, especially when he is | 
isolated or when the type of construction | 


cracks to prevent the entrance of cold 
air or rodents and is useful in many 
ways in the gradual process of improving 


The problem of leaving the cabin 
secure for the winter is not always an 
easy one to solve. Most of them are 
easily entered by the simple process of 
removing a window stop. To prevent 
this I bored a small hole on either side 
of each sash, diagonally into the casings. 
When we close the cabin all I have to 
do is to insert 10 d nails in these holes. | 
I feel very sure that no one can get in 
through a window without breaking the 
glass. I secure the back door on the 
inside in the same way. 

It is thus that we rest our brains and 
bodies in action. We find in our little 
old cabins, wherever they may be—east, 
west, north, south; beside stream, lake 
or sea, high on the mountainside or 
deep in the pine woods—an outlet for 
those things we must, of necessity sup- 
press during most of the year. When 








the last window is boarded up for an- 
other year and the coffee can has been 
put over the stove pipe, we turn our 
faces city-ward having once again known 
a perfect vacation. Perfect, that is, if 








such things are in your blood! 


|ply of the dobbing material, will fit | 


cabin and surroundings. | 


the logs with mortar or cement. Some | 


|closer to the uneven cracks than a! 


is more or less crude. It effectively seals | 


| 





His heart quickened 
at the soft fragrance 
of her cheeks... BUT 


HER SHOES HID A 
SORRY CASE OF 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


War a shock to think that anyone so 
dainty, so lovely, so desirable, could 
have such a repugnant thing as this fur- 
tive disease! Have it and neglect it! For 
night after night she has looked at those 
dainty toes—watched them break out in 
tiny blisters—found them stickily moist 
—felt them itch—seen them peel—and 
she’s never done anything about it! 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
**Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead-white 
peeling skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine 
Jr. quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s 
Foot” when reached, without harming 
delicate tissues. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection. In 
hotel bathrooms, in showers and locker- 
rooms—even in your own spotless bath- 
room, this hardy germ lurks and attacks 
bare feet. Even your socks must be boiled 
15 minutes to kill this germ. Keep on 
using Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 
At all druggists, $1.25. For free sample, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman St, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
aches, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
insomnia 
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Find the Fertilizer Facts 
You Need 
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FREE leaflet 


Directions Prepared by 
Sunset Magazine Garden Editor 


RIEFLY and with au- 
thority, it gives directions 
for applying—to a wide va- 
riety of ornamentals—that 
odorless, safe* fertilizer 





Carrying guaranteed analy- 
sis, this essential organic 
plant food quickens bacterial 
action and stores up in the 
soil a lasting, steady stimu- 
lant for garden growth. 


Sa 


; O Send for free sample and illustrated leaflet: 
i “For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous 
j Gardens.” 


| 0 Herewith 


danger of burning from 
liberal application 
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=< for $3 for 100-Ib. bag. 
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! (Name of my Seed or Garden Store or Nursery) , 
! Clip this coupon and mail to: 1 
Garden Dept. I 

Coal & Fertilizing Co. ! 


San Francisco, Calif. \ 


! of 
| Pacific Bone 
| Financial Center Bldg. 











Grow 
Better Pansies 


IANT pansies raised from plants 
of a select strain frequently attain | 
a diameter of three and a half inches and | 
are as splendid as they are large. They | 
| are easily grown by any amateur gar- 
| dener, either from the seed or young | 
| plants. Under the favorable conditions | 
| of soil and climate on the Pacific coast | 
| slope, the plants grow to perfection and | 
| the blossoms attain the ultimate of size | 
few’ magnificence. For best results cer- | 
tain simple cultural rules must be ob- | 
served. Blooms that are fully four| 
| inches across frequently appear in my 
| pansy beds. By lavishing a little extra 
care and attention on your pansies you | 
also may grow super-giant flowers. | 
Seed planted in the late summer or | 
jearly fall will produce plants that are | 
| easily carried over the winter for early | 
| spring and summer bloom. In the} 
| spring, you may get thrifty young plants | 
from the nurseryman for setting in beds | 
, | 
| and garden plots, but unless he had | 
| grown them from seed of a select giant | 
| strain you must not expect to get giant | 


| 











| 
| 
| 


| blooms. | 
By making successive plantings of | 
| seed you may keep up a supply of bloom- | 
|ing plants. If this plan is not followed | 
| your pansies will soon “run out” and | 
'disappear. They are not actually peren- | 
nial but endure only two years, at most. 
| However, in view of their beauty in bed 
and garden and their decorative value 
|in bowl and basket, no one should be- | 
| grudge the little time and effort it takes | 
|to keep pansies coming on. They are| 
| profuse bloomers and lusty growers if | 
| given a place to their liking and plenty 
| of fertilizer. 
Seed may be started in boxes, indoors 
|or out, or in outdoor beds. I get the 
| best and most consistent germination 
jin the outdoor beds. Well pulverized 
| soil must be used. It should be fertile 
/and contain plenty of humus and en- 
lrichment. Rake it fine, then firm it 
down, water it and sow in very shallow 
drills. Cover not deeper than one- 
| sixteenth of an inch with fine, sifted 
| soil. Press this down firmly on the seeds 
but do not pack too solidly. Moisten | 
with a fine spray, place burlap covering 
over the bed to give shade and allow for 
|ventilation. If for a single day the 
|seeds dry out, the probability is that 
they will refuse to grow. After the tiny 
| plants appear, give less water, or they 
| may contract fungus disease and “damp 
| off.” Dusting with sulphur may be 
employed if the seedlings are so affected. 
| Transplanting into new ground also acts 
| as a remedy. However, pansies should 
|not be moved many times. One trans- 
| rk rd 
| planting is best. Therefore, when the 
| plantlets have developed three or four 
|leaves, move them to the place where 























Chosen by professionals 


to insure best 


RESULTS 


This is the great humus-base fertilizer 
that’s different—the fertilizer that is 
used by such well-known flower seed 
specialists as Bodger, famous for Zin- 
nias and Steele, noted for pansies. 


The fact that these professional seed 
growers select Morcrop for their own 
use is an assurance that it will pay you 
to use this complete fertilizer on your 
own garden or lawn. 

Your dealer who displays Lilly’s “Best for the 
West” seeds has both Garden and Lawn Morcrop 


and is glad to explain to you the difference be- 
tween Morcrop and other fertilizers. 


LLY’s 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 Seattle, Wash. 





IN TAE NEST! 





PY ater kills the queen and whole ant fam- 
ily right in the nest...the only way to get 
lasting relief. 
Safe around children or pets, quick, 
sure, inexpensive, proved in a million homes. 
Get it at NEW LOW PRICES now from drug, seed, hard- 
ware stores. Write, Antrol, Dept.51 ,651 Imperial St., Los An- 
geles for free pamphlet on pest control. gr 
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NERINE SARNIENSIS (Spider Lily ) 


Attractive, Autumn Flowering bulbs of 
the “Amaryllis Family.” Dense heads 
of crimson flowers with silvery luster. 
Protruding stamens and pistils give a 
“Spidery” effect. Sometimes called 
“Guernsey Lily’. Choice bulbs—$2.50 
per dozen, (three for $1.00) prepaid. 
Our new folder, beautifully illustrated 
in color and listing a complete collection 
of Amaryllis MAILED FREE ON 
REQUEST. 

GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, Calif. 
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they are to remain. Fall-grown plants | 


that have wintered over in cold-frame 
or with other protection should be trans- 


planted to the open ground quite early | 


in the spring and it will surprise you | 


how early they will begin to bloom. 
For fall and winter blooming, seed 


may be sown in the springtime. Those | 


sown indoors will of course get the jump 
on those which go into the outdoor 
seedbed for the simple reason that the 
ground is not dry enough or weather 
propitious for seed scattering out of 
doors until April or May, at best. How- 
ever, flats and seed boxes with pansies 
well started indoors may be transferred 
to protected spots outdoors and there 
will grow with surprising rapidity and 
soon be ready for transplanting. 


If possible have the pansy bed in a | 
partially shaded spot. Some of the lar- | 


gest, richest-colored and long-stemmed 
blossoms I ever saw were grown on the 
edge of a delphinium border where the 
plants were partly protected. from the 
rays of the burning sun. After the first 
bloom period, when the flowers begin 
to get small and the plants leggy, cut 
them back severely. Growth will be 
stimulated and they will again give fine 
flowers in abundance. 

The amateur gardener is advised to 
grow seeds in mixture, rather than those 
grown separately as to color, for the 
mixed seeds obtained from experienced 
specialists and growers not only give 
the finest specimens imaginable but an 





astonishingly wide range of color and | 


form. 

If you desire to perpetuate a certain 
plant that you have grown from the 
seed, you can take cuttings from it. If 
planted during the wet season they are 
quite easily started. Plants from the 
seed vary from the parent stock but if 
the strain is select, many of the seedlings 
will be large and beautiful. New seed 
should be bought from time to time, 
however, from the grower of your 
favorite strain so that the vigor and size 
of your plantings will be maintained. 

-Everett Earle Stanard. 


N a recent clip sheet from the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture is an item on 
hghting crabgrass—that old invader of 
western lawns. The department warns 
against cutting lawns too short during 
these summer months. Their experi- 
ments show that crabgrass will thrive 
when clipped closely but that blue grass 
must have considerable leaf growth to 


develop a root system if it is to choke | 


out the crabgrass. So set your lawn 
mower high and mow sparingly. Water 
the lawn thoroughly once a week and 
apply fertilizers only in early spring and 
early fall when blue grass makes its 
growth. To fertilize in summer stimu- 
lates only the crabgrass. Encourage 
blue grass and it will eventually—though 
maybe not now—choke out the obnox- 
ious growth.—L. R. 
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Really, now, isn’t this a fundamental 
fact? You get out of things just what 


you put in. It’s true of everything 
men do—including gardening. 


Unless you keep your soil mellowed 
by insuring greater constancy of 
moisture, by promoting its humus 
content, by increasing its biological 
population, by guarding against fun- 
gus growth, you won’t get much out 
of it. 


German & Holland peat moss does 
just this. And it absorbs, holds and 
distributes to your plants at the very 
least 700% of its own weight in 
water. No other natural or artificial 
substance you can put in the soil 
will do so much—no, no other. 


EDUC. ADV. AND RESEARCH DEPT. & 


PEAT IMPORT 
NEW 
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We get out of the Soi 
Just what we putin... 


With spongy peat moss forked into 
your soil, you are not tied down toa 
daily watering schedule. Itmakes sandy 
soil or clay soil kind to your plants— 
and every plant responds to kindness. 


No progressive seedsman and fer- 
tilizer dealer is without peat moss. 
They will give you the fine points 
in using it. But ask for the depend- 
able German or Holland variety. It 
is distinguished from inferior, lower 
grades of peat by the word “Germany” 
or “Holland” which is stenciled on 
each bale and is your guarantee of 
service and quality. The lower grades 
consist of variable composition and 
will not function in the same satis- 
factory manner. See your dealer today. 
Use peat moss regularly. 








/ CORPORATION 


QUALITY GERMAN @& HOLLAND PEAT MCS 


YORK 
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Our Mr. H. O. Ketner, Room 411 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, will gladly 
make himself available for lectures or any information you may wish to have about Peat Moss 
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Brown Canker 
Black Spot + Mildew 


Don’t let these insidious diseases attack 
_ your plants at all... because after they 
do, it is too late! Prevent their inroads with 


MANGANAR ROSE DUST 


This combined insecticide and fungicide is 
one of the best preventatives for Black Spot, 
Brown Canker, Mildew and kills many leaf- 
eating insects on roses. Proved effective on 
snapdragons, asters, hollyhocks and carna- 
tions. Recommended by commercial rose 
dealers. Easily applied and adheres to foliage 
without leaving conspicuous residues. 


Protect your vegetables with 


DUTOX, the non-arsenical insecticide for 
the control of beetles, weevils and many leaf- 
eating insects on vegetables. Use DUTOX as 


Sweet corn growers everywhere can obtain 
practically a clean crop by dusting the silk 
with DUTOX as soon as it appears. 
Buy from your dealer. Send for booklets 
giving full information on MANGANAR 
ROSE DUST and DUTOX. 
Distributed by 
THE PACIFIC R. & H.CHEMICAL CORP. 
El Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 
1013 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND Incorporated OHIO 








CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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a control for the corn earworm on sweetcorn. | 


[ Mr. E. A. Parks, Room 206, 





Can You Recommend 
Some One for 
This Job? 


SUNSET Magazine has an open- 
ing right now for a courteous, 
energetic and reliable man or 
woman, boy or girl in your 
neighborhood! 


Perhaps you know a person who’d 
appreciate your thoughtful rec- 
ommendation, and who would 
welcome this opportunity to put 
in his or her spare or full time 
both pleasantly and profitably. 


Will you do this good turn for 
some one in your community? 
You will be helping that person 
to earn EXTRA CASH or a living, 
and your thoughtfulness may 
start him or her on the road to 
a permanent, profitable. full- 
time position! 


Write to Mr.%E. A. 


the coupon below. 


Parks, using 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
I recommend, for the position you adver- 
tise: 
Name 
Address 
PF. 0. State 


Sent by 


Address 











HIS issue of Sunset will reach many of 


you just as you are loading up the old 
“Roamin’ Chariot” for a trip to mountain or 
seashore over the Fourth of July week end. 
We wonder how many of you who live in the 
Bay Region have explored the vacation pos- 
sibilities of Mendocino county. One of our 
favorite trips is to follow along the Coast to 
Ft. Bragg, stay over night in one of the com- 
fortable cabins there at Noyo Beach and the 
next day (or the next) take one of the pictur- 
esque mountain or river roads across to the 
Redwood Highway, coming out near Layton- 
ville, Willitts or Cloverdale, depending upon 
the road followed. Fishing is good along the 
North Coast at this time of year and the 
wild foxgloves should be in bloom shortly 
along the mountain roads. 


* * 


Then when we feel like soaking up an extra 
amount of sunshine we choose eastern Mendo- 
cino county as our vacation goal. In such cases 
we go up the Redwood Highway to Laytonville, 
and there turn east over a narrow shelf of a 
road to Dos Rios; stop over night at Poonkinny 
Dude Ranch and the next day explore fascinat- 
ing Round Valley, a little corner of Sunset Land 
that is still the West of story books. To enjoy 
the Round Valley country to its utmost, you 
should visit with the fine, friendly people who 
live there, and no one can tell you more about 
it than can Mrs. Edith Murphy who lives at 
Red Bud Ranch, seven miles from Laytonville. 
Stop and say “hello” to her on your way to Dos 
Rios and the pleasure of your trip will be multi- 
plied. In visiting either the Coast or east of the 
highway you should know in advance where 
you are to stay—hot dog stands and camps are 
(thank goodness) few and far between. 


* * 


We have a feeling that the cover on this 
July Sunset will bring forth many a broad grin 
from those of you who have tried to mix cats 
and fish ponds. One Sunset reader tells us 
that well fed cats will not steal gold fish, while 
another confides in us that she fooled her “‘Black 
April” by substituting black ornamental fish 
(which are not so easily seen) for the gold ones. 
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Then in today’s mail there is a letter from Mrs. 
Ernest Cochrane of Fresno who says that after 
trapping sow bugs with orange and grape fruit 
shells, she gathers up her catch and dumps them 
into the fish pond. It seems that a man in 
charge of one of our state hatcheries suggested 
sow bugs as a food for ornamental fish and Mrs. 
Cochrane has been following his advice with 
excellent results. These three fish stories are 
well worth remembering! 


x * 


We almost never go to a garden club program 
that someone does not sing that always-beau- 
tiful song, “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer. Some 
cynics say that the poem and the song have 
been overworked, but we still like them. Not 
long ago Mrs. I. H. Fox of Pomona, California, 
sent us the following poem. We quote it here 
for you who share our love for “Trees.” 


“T think that when Joyce Kilmer wrote 
His lovely poem, ‘Trees’, 
He must have lain ’neath giant oaks 
And listened to the breeze 
Croon lullabies to baby birds, 
And hum duets with bees. 
I think he loiters even now, 
Perhaps not far away, 
Where oak trees shelter birds and bees, 
And wandering breezes play; 
While angels sing of Love Divine 
That thrills the soul for aye.” 


; & 


We cannot pull this sheet of paper out of our 
typewriter until we have commented on the 
new symbolic drawing for this page Adios. We 
feel that in it, Philip Little, the artist, has 
caught the true spirit of SuNseT—and that is 
friendliness, just plain, old-fashioned friendli- 
ness. Some magazines apparently aspire to be 
ultra-smart, others prefer to be cynical or 
smarty, still others have ambitions to be sen- 
sational. But in SuNsET our whole aim is just to 
be friendly, helpful, optimistic and enthusiastic. 
If we can just accomplish these, our dreams for 
SuNsET will have come true.—Lou Richardson. 
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Let Rice Krispies 





















you at breakfast 
on the FOURTH 


HERE’S the snappiest —and the 
safest and sanest—treat you could 
serve. Delicious Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies. 

All the nourishing goodness of 
toasted rice. So crisp and crunchy 
it actually snaps, crackles and pops 
in milk or cream. 


No wonder Rice Krispies are a 
favorite with youngsters every- 
where. So much fun to eat. Such 
delightful flavor! 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies with fruits or honey 
added. Fine for lunch or a late 
snack. Extra good for the chil- 
dren’s evening meal. Very easily 
digested. 


Why not order a red-and-green 
package today from your grocer? 
Always oven-fresh. The most pop- 
ular rice cereal in the world. Made 


by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





Attention!- 


es A 





Sensational Magic Act 


NOW PLAYING 


The 
PEARING 
Ae ELEPHANT 


pis 


| SAW A BIG MAGIC ACT) }la 
LAST NIGHT. A MAGICIAN |} 
MADE AN ELEPHANT 
DISAPPEAR! 


Ls a 


«HERE YOU SEE A REAL ne BY GEORGE THE ELEPHANT Pam 
LIVE ELEPHANT. HAS DISAPPEARED | a 


oe 


ELEPHANT 
Bye cie) i 


CAN YOU |MAGINE | WOULD LIKE TO SEE THAT 
| WHAT BECAME | DON'T HAVE pence nena eat aeenen eerste TRICK. MAGICIANS CER - 
HOF THE ELEPHANT, TO GUESS, ) | ! TAINLY ARE CLEVER , BOB. 
| BOB ? KNOW. LISTEN HIDDEN fs HAVE A CIGARETTE ? 


moo | , NO__THAT KIND 


NW. 1 TASTES INSIPID. THATS 
ves NOT MILDNESS. 
AN ILLUSION—LIKE 
THE VANISHED 
ELEPHANT ! 





—_JUMBO IS MARCHED INTO A HUGE BOX, 
PLACED CROSS-WISE AT THE BACK WITH A 
SCREEN DROPPED BETWEEN HIM AND THE 
MAIN ROOM. THE PEOPLE THINK THAT THE 
BOX IS SMALLER THAN iT IS AND THAT THE 
ELEPHANT IS BIGGER THAN HE IS. 


YOU ARE ALWAYS PRAISING OH,BORB ! THIS CAMEL 
CAMELS _ WILL YOU LET TASTES SIMPLY GRAND. 


ME TRY ONE ? mp 
ALWAYS REMEMBER ff 


THAT “IT'S THE 

TOBACCO THAT If you value mild- 
COUNTS,” SUE. ness, good taste, 
&. smoothness,choose 
your cigarettes by 
the quality of the 
tobaccos used... 
Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobac- 
cos than any other 
popular brand. 


leg é / 
eit ?* Begs MATCHLESS 


ll 


ine: 
(Gaull: 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








